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HOULD the German offensive 

shift from the juncture of the 

British and French armies to its 
old objective - the channel ports— 
then the strip that remains of free 
Belgium once again would be put 
in jeopardy. How Belgian soldiers 
and civilians have stood their 
eround in their sector next the 
British and the French, and how 
the American Red Cross has for 
six months helped build up morale 
and well-being among them 1s told 
in a special Belgian supplement 
to this week’s SURVEY. 
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On the Western Front 


ERE the Red Cross and other American 

workers in the devastated region caught by the 

German. drive? What plans had they to help 

in such an emergency? What has all the Red 
Cross work on the western front amounted to, when all is 
said and done, in helping build up resistance to the great Ger- 
man offensive? Has it been more than a distraction? 

ee x 

In the area liberated one year ago this month, and now the 
field of fresh fighting, the Germans’ commanders brought 
the people of certain neighborhoods together at central 
towns; the able-bodied were deported; women and _ chil- 
dren, the old and feeble were left behind. Houses, barns, 
orchards, agricultural machinery were wrecked throughout the 
entire area. Throughout the summer, various American activ- 
ities were set going to care for the sinistrés, as the people are 
called who lived on in the district—and the émigrés—the 
refugees who had come back. By early fall the American 
Red Cross had created a Bureau of Reconstruction and Re- 
lief for the entire war zone, which it put in charge of Edward 
Eyre Hunt, one of Mr. Hoover’s relief workers in Belgium. 

Regional warehouses were opened at strategic points 
‘near the lines at Soissons, Noyon, Ham and Peronne; grants 
made to scores of French and other wuvres, and local commit- 
tees created. A children’s dispensary and hospital was opened 
at Nesle by the Red Cross children’s bureau; the American 
Fund for French Wounded inaugurated its broad-gauge neigh- 
borhood work at Blerancourt; the Smith College Unit began 
work in a group of villages about Grecourt, the Secours 
d’Urgence opened workrooms at Roye, and so on. The Eng- 
lish Quakers carried over the methods and experience of their 
work in the Marne and the Meuse, and in cooperation with 
the American Friends Unit, set going a work of rehabili- 
tation in nine villages near Ham—putting on roofs, opening 
wells, plowing fields, and the like. The engineering depart- 
ment of the American Red Cross provided elementary shelter 
in three villages, Croix-Molignaux, Matigny and Y. All 
this, in addition to the large-scale work in plowing undertaken 
by the French department of agriculture and in barrack build- 
ing by the ministry of the interior. 

Up to Tuesday the bulletins showed that Peronne, Nesle 
and Ham had already fallen into the hands of the Germans. 
A cable on March 24 told of a message received at Paris by 
Homer Folks, head of the Department of Civil Affairs of the 
American Red Cross, from Mr. Hunt, indicating that the 
Smith College Unit, the Quakers, and the other Red Cross 
organizations had moved back and were safe. 

Other cables told of more than their own safety—of the 
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part which the Americans were playing in the evacuation of 
civilians. For, while the work of repair and crop planting has 
been wrecked again, for so far as the battle zone drops back, 
unquestionably the French have endeavored to bring the entire 
civilian population to safety. As early as last January the 
Red Cross in Paris had batteries of camions stocked with 
blankets, medicines, food, to rush to any point on the battle- 
front where a new stream of refugees might originate. Inter- 
department plans had been worked out so that the whole 
transportation service of the Red Cross, the stores in its re- 
gional warehouses and at Paris and its staff resources, could 
be brought to bear at once. Moreover, beginning last Decem- 
ber, the Red Cross Bureau of Refugees, of which Edward T. 
Devine is chief, had undertaken to organize the work of 
placing repatriés coming through Switzerland and Evian. 
The staff engaged in this work of placement would be avail- 
able at the distribution end of the new stream of refugees 
from the Somme; just as the Bureau of Reconstruction and 
Relief with its warehouses, motors and district agents would 
function at the source. That the organized system of the Red 
Cross and the practical help of the American men and women 
in the devastated region has counted in succoring these twice 
fugitives of the Somme is unquestioned. More than that, this 
prompt evacuation of civilians will have been of immediate 
aid in clearing the ground for the allied armies. 
x ok # 

But there are other elements of American help which have 
counted from one end of the western front to the other. On 
February 23, Signor Orlando, the Italian premier, speaking 
before the Italian Chamber, of the revictualing of the country, 
said that the necessary quantity of corn was assured for the 
month of March. He warmly thanked the allied powers 
who, in order to provide for Italy’s necessities, had reduced 
their own stock of corn. Insofar as the Italian front as a 
whole has held solidly since December, and insofar as the 
food situation in Italy has been essential to it, the American 
government, through its representatives in Paris, and the 
American Red Cross have contributed to that result. 

In France, not one but a dozen army commanders have 
spoken of the refreshment of spirit and heightened morale 
which not only the presence of American troops but the service 
of the Y. M. C. A. secretaries and the Red Cross canteens 
and rest stations on the lines of communication have meant in 
giving new edge to the armies of France. Insofar as the 
British army has put its full force into its own great span of 
the front, one thing which has enabled it to do so is the 
sector held by the small Belgian army; and one factor in its 
so holding has been the work of the American Red Cross. 
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Defective Nutrition and the Standar 
of Living 


By Frank A. Manny 


FORMERLY OF THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR 


AGE statistics, showing the proportion of any 
given population which receives less than can be 
computed as necessary for the maintenance of 
health and physical efficiency, often fail to pro- 
duce an impression upon the public mind. ‘Thus the state- 
ment of F. H. Streightoff that in 1915 one-half of the mar- 
ried men in New York were receiving less than $15 a week 
while $17 was the minimum requirement for the family’s 
subsistence, though generally accepted, was not heeded. Even 
more familiar is the study of the standard of living in New 
York city by Robert C. Chapin, who some years previously 
showed that among families with incomes between $600 and 
$1000, 24 per cent were underfed, 43 per cent underclothed, 
53 per cent overcrowded and 7 per cent suffering from a com- 
bination of all these evils. But it required the direct emo- 
tional appeal of known suffering to secure more than passing 
attention for the obvious discrepancy between incomes and 
necessary family expenditures. Even among the physicians 
and social workers of New York many were not aroused to 
the seriousness of the situation until the city’s Bureau of Child 
Hygiene reported recently that between 12 and 15 per cent 
of the school children are underfed. 
In order to secure a record free from the danger of error 
which must always inhere in a general presentment of facts, 
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Be Strong and Healthy 


Good Food Habits are Essential 
to Health 


Drink at least two cups of milk every day. 

Eat freely of Bread or Cereal at every meal. 

Eat some Vegetable every day. 

Do not eat Sweets except at the end of a meal. 

Drink at least six cups of Water every day. 

Do not drink Coffee or Tea ai all. 

Eat regularly, three times a day. 

Do not eat between meals—except an occasional light 
luncheon half way between two hearty meals. 

Eat slowly—chew food thoroughly. 


One of the food charts issued by the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor in New York 
city in its campaign for better child nutrition. 
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the present writer recently undertook a detailed and intimate 
study of the health and nutrition conditions among the pupil 
ot two schools in the Gramercy district of New York city. 
The children were classified on the basis of the Dunfermlin 
scale which places each child in one of four nutrition grades: 
I, superior condition; II, passable condition; III, requiring™ 
supervision ; IV, requiring medical treatment. 

It was found that of the 2,535 children examined with a 
view to their classification, the first two grades included each 
approximately one-third of the total, and the remaining third 
was divided between the other two. 

The height and weight measurements of the several groups 
were then studied, and it was found that there were three dis- 
tinct levels corresponding to the three larger nutrition grades — 
(III and IV, containing one-third of the whole, being in this — 
connection taken together). The average for the defective | 
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nutrition cases fell about as far below the “‘passable” group 
as the latter fell below the group tabulated as being in “su- 
perior” condition. A comparison of-these averages with the 
results of studies made elsewhere showed a close coincidence. 

The height and weight line for the medium group was prac-_ 
tically the same as that ascertained by the most extensive study 

made which forms the basis for the Boas-Burk tables of weight 
and height for American children. “The weights and measure- 
ments of the superior grade were found to follow very closely . 
the average of over 30,000 children attending leading private | 
schools in New York city and Chicago which have been tabu- — 
lated by Prof. Bird T. Baldwin. 

It would seem then that in a typical industrial district ot — 
the city, by no means the worst, a third of the children at — 
various ages approximate closely in height and weight to those - 
whose parents can afford to pay tuition rates at private schools | 
which often, for a single child, equal nearly one-half the aver- — 
age income of the majority of families in the city. 

Another third represents the average of American children, 
while the remaining third is seriously underdeveloped—in 
many cases several years below the measurements proper to 
their ages under a reasonable standard of living. This shows 
a waste of physical efficiency and health which even the most 
elementary policy of human conservation would have to stop. 
If we adopt for our standard not the measurements of the 
“superior” one-third, but the average for the largest number 
of American children, it will be seen that one-third of the 
pupils examined require a change of conditions in order to 
rise to this level. 

This statement is made with due regard for differences in 
race and in particular families of limited capacity of growth. 
There are no doubt many children whom no nutritional or 
environmental changes will promote into one of the two su- 
perior measurement groups. Nevertheless, considerable ex- 
perience is now available from well conducted summer camps, 
all-the-year stations and from other special situations in which 
conditions of feeding, sleeping, exercises, etc., are carefully 
supervised, to prove that the growth of the majority of stunted 
children can be promoted with almost startling rapidity. The 
weight charts of the boys in truant schools, for instance, show 
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almost perpendicular advances as soon as a chance for normal 
growth is afforded. 

The studies of Dr. C. Ward Crampton and others have 
shown that there is a direct relationship between weight and 
height and the chronological age at which sexual maturity is 
reached. As Axel Key, the Danish anthropometrist, has 
stated, ‘“Want prolongs the period of feeble growth preceding 
puberty.” The undersized and undernourished children are 
usually delayed in reaching the normal sex development at- 
tained at a given age by children of more favorable living 
conditions. In many cases the difference in time amounts to 
four or five years. 

Most of us have known some child, small for his age, who 
was making remarkable progress in other ways. Usually this 
seeming incongruity is accentuated by contrast with larger but 
older children with whom he is associated. Despite these ex- 
ceptions, however, there is good ground for the assumption 
that during the growing period the taller and heavier children 
at each age have the advantage also in every other respect. In 
the two schools studied, the records of promotion and at- 
tendance were compared with the results of the nutrition 
grading, and it was found that the members of the superior 
grades also had a decided superiority in these other respects. 

Possibly no section of this study was more suggestive than 
that which concerned the relation between nutrition conditions 
and size of family. Inquiry showed that the families of the 
children who were undernourished and underdeveloped aver- 
aged 20 per cent more children than did those of “superior” 
condition. In comparing only the families of native-born chil- 
dren, this difference amounted to more than 30 per cent. “The 
medium third in each case belonged to families averaging a 
mean number of children. Similar results were obtained by 
a survey of cases under the care of the Bellevue Nutrition 
Clinic in 1917 which established the fact that the number of 
children in the family tended to be in inverse ratio to the 
degree of improvement made in weight. It may be remarked 
in this connection that of several hundred names of school 
children examined in connection with our study which were 
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The weight curve of Gerda R., showing effect of providing and 
withdrawing food orders. 
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AMOUNT OF GROWING, 
MATERIAL NEEDED BY 
WILLIAM EVERY DAY 


GROWING MATERIAL 
SUPPLIED BY 
JAMES’ BREAKFAST 


GROWING MATERIAL 
SUPPLIED BY 
WILLIAM'S BREAKFAST 


£2000 Voud Unit 


2000 Food Units 90. Food Unita 


One of the food charts issued by the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor nm New York 
city in its campaign for better child nutrition. 


submitted to the Social Service Exchange (the clearing house 
of New York’s relief organizations and various clinics and city 
departments) those known to the exchange as members of 
dependent families averaged one more child in the family than 
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The weight curve of George T., showing remarkable growth 
during four weeks’ detention at the truant shool. 


those not known to it. There is, of course, nothing new in 
figures such as these which merely substantiate the findings of 
Chapin and others that the families which have the most 
mouths to feed are responsible for the greatest amount of de- 
fective nutrition. 

The nutrition statistics in New York city schools for 1917 
showed fewer children in the lowest nutrition grade than had 
been found during the preceding year. “This was supposed 
at first to show that living conditions in the city had improved 
during 1917. ‘This interpretation did not account, however, 
for the fact that there had been an even more marked reduc- 
tion in the number who had been rated as “superior” in 
nutrition. A similar reduction in both the highest and lowest 
nutrition grades was reported throughout England in the 
years 1915 and 1916. Many of the poorest families are re- 
ceiving increased incomes on account of allowances to the 
families of soldiers, reduced periods of unemployment and 
possibilities of work for a larger number of the members of 
the family, as well as increased wages. On the other hand, 
thousands of families which have been able to live fairly well 
up to the present time are now unable to make both ends 
meet. Reports from Germany for 1915 showed that in certain 
cities, as Chemnitz, the loss in weight among school children 
was more evident in the families of the small salaried classes 
than it was in those of the working classes. 

When the families were studied with reference to place of 
birth and nationality, it was found that the best conditions of 
nutrition belonged to native-born children of foreign-born 
parents—over one-half of those examined—and the worst con- 
ditions to the children of native parents—about one-sixth of 
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Age We georre 
The weight curve of Herbert R., showing steady relative loss 


during two and a half years of special school care and rapid 
gain at the mutation camp. 
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the cases. This bad condition among many American fami- 
lies in some sections of. the city is confirmed by the studies of 
the Bureau of Educational Experiment and those of Dr. 
Chapin. Of the several race groups, the Jews came nearest 
to the Americans, followed by the miscellaneous group which 
included the Irish and British families. ‘The Italians, Aus- 
trians and Russians stood higher in the scale; and the best 
conditions were found among the Germans. 

In the clinic study already referred to, which included many 
of the children in these schools, the greatest improvement was 
made by Irish-American and American children, while the 
cases slowest in weight increase were found among the Italians © 
and Jews. 

To summarize the problem disclosed by these studies: At 
least one-third of the school children are so much below nor- 
mal standards of growth as to call for special nutritional 
care. Of this group, at least one-third require medical treat- 
ment while two-thirds may be expected to respond to improved 
living conditions, especially as regards feeding. ‘There are 
now in the public and parochial schools of New York city 
over a million children. Of other children between two and 
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The weight curve of Egbert A., representa- 
tive of many cases which show gradual fall- 
ing toward and finally below the standard 
of normal weight at the time of puberty. 
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six—the “pre-school” age— and between six and sixteen but 
out of school and either at home or at work, there are nearly 
as many again. ‘This, if the conditions found by our study 
are at all typical, means that at a moderate estimate there are 
over half a million children in need of nutritional attention; 
over half a million children requiring an additional investment 
on the part of society if they are to be placed upon a plane 
of reasonable efficiency. 

Among the methods of-dealing with the emergency features 
of this situation has been the establishment of nutrition clinics 
at Bellevue Hospital, the Bowling Green Health Center, 
Cornell Hospital, the Post Graduate Hospital, and the Brook- 
lyn Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
All these are intended especially for cases requiring medical 
attention. “The nutrition clinic works upon the fundamental 
needs and serves as a center of cooperation with the medical 
or surgical clinic which provides treatment, on this basis, for 
special defects. At Bellevue, nearly two hundred cases under 
care for three months averaged more than double the normal 
increase of weight to be expected at the several ages; and the 
growth of two-thirds of them, previously subnormal, was in- 
creased above the normal average. The interest aroused by the 
studies made at two schools sufficed, however, to swamp this 
clinic. Scarcely a beginning has yet been made on the large 
number of children who would benefit from nutritional care 
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but require no medical attention and who, therefore, could 
just as well be cared for in food clinics established inde- 
pendently. 

Beyond the emergency program lies the need of a wisely 
organized plan which would bring these nutrition clinics for 
medical cases and food clinics for non-medical cases into effec- 
tive cooperation with the school lunch system, the home econ- 
omics departments of the schools, the open-air classes (as 
clearing houses and observation stations), the work of the 
school physicians and nurses, the milk stations, the district 
nurses and many other social agencies which could help in one 
way or another to meet this need. 

The immediate need is for an emergency program which 
is commensurate with the size of the problem and does not 
hinder the investigation of more lasting solutions. The next 
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step is the better coordination of the existing social machinery 
so that its remedial processes, applied more early in life and 
covering the want more adequately, may also be preventive 
and conservatory. But all these measures of relief are social 
makeshifts compared with the immense work of education and 
economic readjustment which lies ahead. After all, “what 
is the matter with the poor is their poverty.”’ And, it may be 
added, what is the matter with the ignorant is their ignorance. 
Unless we recognize that defective nutrition in childhood must 
ultimately be treated as only one aspect of poverty and only 
one aspect of ignorance and shape our social program accord- 
ingly, food clinics and the remedial work of social agencies 
may only increase the number of children reared in families 
too poor or too neglectful to be safely entrusted with the re- 
production of the race. 


The Shortage of Labor and the Waste 
of Labor 


By William M. Lezserson 


PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, TOLEDO UNIVERSITY , 


ROM July, 1915, to April, 1917, when war was 

declared against Germany, the seven public em- 

ployment offices of the state of Ohio were registering 

28,000 applications for employment every month. 
This does not mean that so many unemployed persons sought 
work through the offices each month, because some individuals 
may have applied several times. But a study of the methods 
of the offices makes it safe to say that close to 20,000 indi- 
vidual unemployed were registered every month. ‘The period 
under consideration was a time of general complaint from em- 
ployers about “shortage of labor.” Yet a few undermanned 
and imperfectly organized employment bureaus in the larger 
cities were able to find almost 2 per cent of the wage-earners 
of the state unemployed. 

It struck Fred C. Croxton, of the Ohio Institute of Public 
Efficiency and now federal food administrator of the state, 
that if the employment offices were improved and extended to 
cover the state in a compact organization it might be discoy- 
ered that there were very many more unemployed in Ohio 
than anybody imagined. The shortage of labor might be more 
apparent than real, and a business-like organization of the 
labor market might relieve much of the complaint from em- 
ployers. He presented his idea to Governor Cox, and the 
governor appointed him chairman of the Labor and Industrial 
Relations Committee of the Ohio Defense Council. As chair- 
man he was given authority and funds to establish a com- 
prehensive system of employment bureaus in the state that 
should deal with the labor shortage. 

Mr. Croxton called to his assistance the Industrial Com- 
mission’s state director of employment offices and put him in 
immediate charge of the work. Then he enlisted the aid of 
several other students of employment problems in organizing a 
system of twenty-one bureaus to cover the whole state with a 
central office in the capitol at Columbus directing and con- 
trolling the entire organization. Within four months after 
this organization was formed it was registering more than 
three times as many unemployed as before. “This is the record 
now being maintained when the Ohio employment service is 


still in its infancy. It is a conservative estimate, therefore, 
to say that from 4 to 5 per cent of the workers of Ohio are 
unemployed for some time every month; for there are fifty- 
five private labor agencies operating in the state and the pub- 
lic employment offices reach but a portion of the unemployed. 

Of the applicants at the public employment offices about 
33,000 a month are now being supplied to the employers and 
farmers of the state. “This leaves from 15,000 to 20,000 for 
whom no positions are found. ‘The reasons for the failure to 
find work for all we shall consider presently. At this point 
we are concerned only with the fact that from 4 to 5 per cent, 
at least, of the wage-earners of Ohio are unemployed every 
month, and that a well-organized system of twenty-one em- 
ployment offices succeeds in putting to work only about two- 
thirds who apply for employment. 

Is this condition peculiar to Ohio, or is it typical of the 
country as a whole? A glance at reports from public employ- 
ment offices in thirty states published in the Monthly Review 
of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics will show that 
Ohio’s condition stands out only because its labor market is 
more systematically organized. ‘The presence of a large num- 
ber of unemployed is noted in every state. Officials of public 
employment bureaus from all over the country recently met 
in annual convention in Milwaukee, and with few exceptions 
they reported that the shortage of labor was caused not by a 
lack of workers, but by a lack of use of the available supply 
of labor. From the Far-west comes the statement of the su- 
perintendent of the Public Employment Bureau at Portland, 
Oregon: “I would not feel justified in saying there was a 
labor shortage in view of the fact that any day between 7 a. M. 
and 5 p. M. we have from two to four thousand men passing 
through our rooms investigating what we have to offer in the 
line of work.” 

And Charles B. Barnes, director of employment in the state 
of New York and president of the American Associaticn of 
Public Employment Offices, sums up the situation in these 
words: “There is plenty of labor in this country to do all 
the work there is to be done, and there will be plenty of labor 
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as long as the war lasts, even if it lasts five years. Since my 
trip west and my contact with labor conditions all over the 
country I am willing to assert this as a fact the verity of 
which I was timid before. I thought it was only my personal 
and necessarily superficial observation of conditions in New 
York city, which are always abnormal.” 

If there is all this labor available, then why the insistent 
cry of shortage of labor from employers everywhere? In the 
experience of states like New York, Ohio, Wisconsin and 
California, which have something more than paper organiza- 
tions for bringing labor supply and demand together with 
the least delay and waste, we can find an answer to this 
question. 

A contractor building a power plant complained to the Ohio 
Employment Service that he could not get the labor necessary 
to complete his work. ‘How many men do you need regu- 
larly from day to day?” he was asked. “About 100,” he re- 
plied. “How many have you had on the job this year since 
the work began?” He smiled significantly and said, “Our 
payroll has had 5,000 names on it so far. They come and go.” 

A railroad company which was employing women in car 
shops, round houses and on the sections was asked if it could 
not get men to do the work. “We got plenty,” said the super- 
intendent of the car shop. ‘‘Hundreds of them would come 
almost every. night from our employment offices in the East, 
but they would get a meal and a night’s lodging and the next 
morning most of them would disappear. After a payday prac- 

‘tically our whole force would disappear.” The round-house 
foreman added: ‘“The company will pay only twenty cents 
an hour for the work. I don’t like to have the women here, 
but they stick, and you can’t get men to stay at those wages.”’ 
Twenty cents an hour was the rate for common labor in the 
Middle-west before the European war broke out. 

A great steel mill whose agents were scouring the country 
for labor hired over 100,000 men during 1916. During that 
time the actual working force averaged about 10,000 em- 
ployes. “We can’t hold them,” one of the agents complained. 
“There is a constant stream floating in and out.” 

A farmer wrote to the governor, to the State Defense Coun- 
cil, to county agricultural agents and to employment offices 
insisting that he must have help if he was to plant and harvest 
his crops. He offered fifteen dollars and twenty dollars a 
month with board and could get no one. At the same time, 
the Ohio employment bureaus were placing almost a thousand 
farm hands a month at from twenty-five dollars to forty-five 
dollars. The counties where forty dollars and forty-five 
dollars prevailed were well supplied with labor. Where less 
was paid there was constant complaint of shortage. In New 
Jersey, Commissioner of Labor Bryant recently replied as 
follows to a complaint that potatoes in Gloucester county were 
rotting in the ground because of labor shortage: ‘The State 
Labor Department is prepared to furnish laborers in Glouces- 
ter, or any other county in the state. But the farmers must 
be prepared to pay them prevailing wages and also to provide 
for housing them. We placed close to 5,000 men on farms 
through our employment bureau in September, and probably 
as many last month. The prevailing wages range from $2.75 
to $3.75 a day. This is high for this grade of labor, but men 
are not willing to work for less in the country because they 
can get it, or much more, in other lines of employment.” 

A railroad company applied to the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission for permission to place an embargo on freight, 
claiming it could not get the labor to move it. The commis- 
sion called on the state director of employment for assistance. 
The director, in conference with the commission and the 
managers of the railroad, brought out the fact that the com- 
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pany was paying only twenty-five cents an hour, and that the 
men then employed were preparing to strike for thirty cents 
“You can’t expect to get men at twenty-five cents an hou 
with the present cost of living.” Mr. Mayhugh, the director, 
told them. “Raise your rate to thirty cents and I'll get yo 
all the help you want.” ‘The rate was raised, the men were 
supplied, a strike was avoided and no embargo was declared. 
Military authorities commandeered the lighting plant of a 
small city and left the people in darkness. When work was 
begun to connect the city with a distant power plant, labor 
could not be secured in the immediate neighborhood. The 
contractors attempted to advertise in the newspapers of other 
cities for the help needed, but Chambers of Commerce had 
induced the papers not to accept advertisements for labor to 
go out of town. ‘Thus a most vital work was crippled while 
in other cities men were unemployed and held in ignorance of 
out-of-town opportunities for employment. When the central 
office of the Ohio employment system learned the facts the 
branches were immediately informed of the urgent demand for 
help and within a few days enough men came from the em- 
ployment offices to rescue the city from darkness. 
Just as this is being written, word comes that a very large 
automobile plant has laid off half of its force. A rubber 
plant in another city is laying off men and has cut its bonus 
on the men’s wages. Inquiry at many plants in the endeavor — 
to place some of these released workers brings the repeated 
reply, “We are not putting anyone on now.” No doubt 
other lines of work will have use for these men, but it may be 
in other cities; it will take time, energy and a good deal of 
ability to find the other places. Meanwhile this labor goes 
to waste and employers are short of help. 
Instances like the above might be multiplied, but these 
should be sufficient to show at least a few of the causes for the 
alleged shortage of labor. Labor is not scarce when many 
employers turn over their labor force three, four and five times 
a year. Labor is not scarce when thousands can be secured 
from employment offices, but they will not stay at twenty 
cents an hour. Labor is not scarce when one city cannot get 
necessary help because others conspire with newspapers to 
keep a large supply walking their streets unemployed. Labor 
is not scarce when industries for seasonal and other reasons 
are laying off men and employment offices have difficulty in 
placing them. Labor is not scarce when thousands are unem- 
ployed and refuse to go to work for one reason or another. 
The supply, at least for the present, seems adequate. Induce- 
ments to get the supply to work, however, are not sufficient, 
and organization to bring the supply promptly in touch with 
the work is wofully lacking. 
However, the plight of American industry is none the 
less serious because employers can not hold their help, or 
because men will not accept employment, or because some 
districts are oversupplied while others are undermanned. 
Where is the fault, then, and what should be done about it? 
In the first place, those farmers and employers who pay the 
wages that prevailed five and ten years ago have been tapping 
supplies of labor of lower and lower grade. Today, at 
twenty cents an hour one can get only those helpless, weak, 
underfed and inefficient laborers who have no_ bargaining | 
power whatever, or else the worst kind of hobo labor, the — 
tramps, drunkards, defectives and degenerates. As wages in- 
creased for labor generally, the employers who failed to come 
up with the market—and there are very many such—were 
forced to take the worst of these Obviously the results were 
unsatisfactory. Most of the men would not stay, and most of 
the rest had to be discharged. That the resort to women to 
do heavy, common labor has come largely from this class of 
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employers is the testimony of all intelligent employment 
agents. But note the danger. If these employers are to be 
permitted to substitute women at wages that self-respecting 
laborers cannot live on, they will be creating among the female 
workers a class of underfed and therefore unwilling and in- 
efficient workers, corresponding to the unemployable male 
hobo and floater. Surely this is jumping from the frying pan 
into the fire and not increasing and building up the labor 
supply of the nation. 

Then there are the employers who do pay prevailing rates 
of wages, but still cannot hold their help. Investigation here 
shows that long hours, unsteady employment, unbearable 
speed, inefficient management or lack of decent housing facili- 
ties cause dissatisfaction and quitting. The fact is that the 
American employer like the American farmer suffers from 
the wasteful methods brought on by too abundant resources. 
The farmer had no need to conserve his soil. It was rich and 
when exhausted there was plenty of new and virgin land. The 
employer similarly had no need to conserve his labor. Supply 
was always more than adequate. Immigration from abroad 
could be depended on to meet any deficiencies of native labor. 
Training was neglected, for plenty of skilled mechanics were 
coming over from Europe. 

Now when the war has cut off the surplus that the employer 
was accustomed to, he is slow in acquiring either the inclina- 
tion or the ability to treat his labor as if it were a precious 
part of his resources. He has no government colleges and ex- 
periment stations to teach him scientific conservation of his 
labor. His methods of management are still in the main the 
crude and inefficient ones that prevail when labor is so abun- 
dant that it can command little more than its keep. A ten- 
dollar-a-week time clerk is considered capable of hiring labor, 
but buying materials is entrusted only to highly paid experts. 
Has the time clerk made a mistake in assigning a worker to 
a certain job? Fire him—there are plenty of others. Is a 
man dissatisfied? Get rid of him. Can’t he get along with 
his foreman? Discharge him, and of course no other foreman 
in the plant will be so discourteous as to take him on again. 
Has work slackened up because an order is finished, material 
-is lacking or machinery has broken down? Lay off your men 
and save expenses. “There will be plenty around when we 
need them. 

It is hard for employers to give up these methods. Hence 
the cry, “shortage of labor.” But it isn’t labor that is scarce; 
only the surplus is lacking. ‘This surplus can never be re- 
created, for neither post-war conditions nor an enlightened na- 
tional policy will permit it. the employers only salvation is to 
adopt more intelligent, economical and humane methods of 
managing the country’s labor supply. 

But the first reaction of the employer to the new condition 
is to blame the worker for his troubles. Attempting to deal 
with his problems on this theory he makes things worse for 
himself as well as for the employe. In a city of more than 
80,000 population, men were leaving their places as fast as 
they could get higher wages or what they considered better 
terms of employment. “They found the change either satis- 
factory or unsatisfactory. If satisfactory, they thought they 
might do better still if they changed again. If unsatisfactory, 
they looked for another place. The result was a very large 
“turn-over” of labor in most of the plants of the city and a 
_ steadily increasing wage rate. To meet this problem the em- 
ployers of the city entered into a combination to refuse to 
hire any employe who had previously worked in the city unless 
that employe had a “release” from his former employer. An 
elaborate system of records was installed at a central office and 
all the plants were required to report daily the men hired and 
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discharged. If one were hired who had not been released, the 
central office ordered his immediate dismissal. Within a 
month after this system had been put in operation many of 
the best workers in town, home owners and family men, were 
walking the streets unable to get work, while any floater could 
come into town and immediately secure employment. The 
newspapers were full of “help wanted” advertisements, wages 
for unskilled labor dropped about 15 per cent, strikes were 
imminent, suit was brought charging the employers with con- 
spiracy, and industrial unrest was rampant. 

‘This, however, is an unusual method. The more common 
way is illustrated in a call for help against which the Ohio 
director of employment had to warn his employment offices. 
“Advertisements have been inserted in papers throughout the 
state by contractors’ representatives,” says a circular to the 
superintendents of all the offices, 
that large numbers of men were wanted for three years’ work at 
Newport News, and they have been telling the men that the rate 
was fifty cents per hour for carpenters with time and a half for over 
eight hours and Saturday afternoon and double time for Sunday. 
They have reported that the price of board was five dollars and 
twenty-five cents per week. Iwo shipments have been made by 
contractors’ representatives from Columbus, and practically all of 
the men have returned to report unfavorable conditions regarding 
this work. We had so many complaints that we took the matter up 


with the quartermaster in charge of construction, and he advised 
no one was authorized to offer the terms mentioned above. 


The information is that there is no Sunday work, and that the men 
are only allowed to work, six days per week, this being the case it 
does not offer very much of an inducement for men to travel this 
distance for the job. The men who have returned report that the 
camp conditions are not good, and that private board cannot be ob- 
tained except at exorbitani prices. 


The contractors, fearing they would be short of labor, sent 
representatives all over the country to gather a labor supply 
and the farther these men got from the place of employment 
the less scrupulous they became in describing the terms and 
conditions of employment. Such employers never seem to be 
able to learn from experience. In good times or bad they 
always suffer from what they call a lack of labor, for these 
methods never insure an adequate and stable labor supply. 

While the federal authorities do not seem to have been 
directly responsible for these methods and the consequent 
waste of labor, the New York State Bureau of Employment 
reports a case in which the government appears a party to 
methods that are equally wasteful and reprehensible. Says the 
November bulletin of the New York bureau: 


Reports of the scarcity of labor continue to be published, result- 
ing in considerable harm to both employers and employes. Work- 
ers go from section to section, with a loss of time and carfare, often 
to be disappointed. The New York city newspapers published (ap- 


' parently under the authority of the United States Shipping Board) 


the fact that the Port Newark Terminal shipyards were ready to 
employ 12,000 workers. A specific offer of the State Employment 
Bureau to furnish a number of men resulted in the discovery that 
the Port Newark Terminal yards did not need men; that they were 
daily turning away a great many, and had on their registration lists 
the names of several thousand available workers. These unwar- 
ranted publications cause great loss of time and also loss of oppor- 
tunity on the workers’ part to secure actual positions. Further, they 
create a great deal of unrest, causing workers to quit their positions 
because they believe that the scarcity of labor will give them an op- 
portunity to secure a position at a high wage. A great loss of man- 
power takes place while this hunt is going on, and thus the apparent 
scarcity is augmented. 


But how shall the plight of the employer be met? How 
can the inefhcient and wasteful methods of handling labor be 
eliminated so that the available supply will not only potential- 
ly be sufficient to meet the demand, but shall in fact be used 
by employers to the fullest possible extent? In a succeeding 
article we propose to discuss the eftorts that have been made 
in this direction, and to point the lessons of this experience 
as to measures and methods that need to be adopted. 


The Boy, the War and the Harrow 


By Helen Dwight Fisher 


FORMERLY CONNECTED WITH THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE; NOW WITH THE UNITED STATES BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE 


The planting season of 1918 is at hand. 


What part shall boys play in it? President Wilson has 


already issued a call to the farm, urging young men of sixteen and over “not now permanently em- 
ployed” to join the United States Boys Working Reserve; at the same. time, he has repeatedly depre- 


cated any lowering of school and labor standards. 


What the Reserve stands for and how it utilizes 


the services of boys are described in the following article-—EvIrvor. 


HEN the United States Boys’ Working Reserve 

proposed last spring to furnish farmers with boy 

labor, no one was more doubtful of the propo- 

sition than the farmers themselves. It takes a 
most imaginative farmer to expect any “bunch of city kids” to 
be of use to him.~ In fact, when the National Child Labor 
Committee, at very nearly the same time last spring, sent a 
questionnaire to grange officers asking if city children were 
needed on the farms, the negative answers, comprising 62 per 
cent of the replies, were so emphatic as to be almost caustic. 
Of course the fact that the committee asked, “Do you need 
city children in your vicinity?” may have had something to do 
with the nature of the replies, for most farmers realize that 
a city child is more of a nuisance than a help on a farm. 

At any rate, after a year’s experience with the Reserve the 
farmers seem to have changed their opinion. The manager 
of a Massachusetts farm in a district where Reserve boys were 
sent out from a central farm supply camp said that the experi- 
ment had accomplished three things :— 


1. It has given a more or less discouraged group oi farmers a 
new view of their own possibilities and the possibilities of their 
farms. 

2. By bringing a supply of seasonal labor when needed, it has en- 
abled the farmer to increase his acreage one-third to one-half, and 
has insured the proper cultivation of the crops at an expense he can 
afford. 

3. It has been one of the most valuable parts of the city boy’s 
education, in that it has given him first-hand experience in produc- 
tion which he could get in no other way. 
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A Pennsylvania farmer says: 


I'll confess I was skeptical myself, but some of us agreed to take 
a boy or two and see what happened. Well, we have about 400 here 
now, and we want another 150 of the same kind right away. 


A farmer near Gary, Ind., says: 


Some years ago I used fifteen men on that farm and then ten men. 
Last summer when we used high school boys on that same farm we 
never used more than ten, and we did the same work that had been 
done heretofore by fifteen ordinary farm laborers. 


If the skeptical reader feels that all this is too good to be 
true, let him consider these facts: 


1. The farmers in most sections felt a decided labor shortage last 
summer and were so “put to it” to find help that without boy labor 
they would many of them have lost crops, and they are naturally 
grateful. 

2. The United States Boys’ Working Reserve includes only boys 
between sixteen and twenty-one, all of whom pass at least a cursory 
physical examination, so that they are mature enough and strong 
enough workmen to be useful. P 

3. Most of them lived in camps last summer under supervision and 
often under semi-military discipline, with all the advantages of 
workers whose living and working conditions are regulated. Some 
of them attended farm training camps where they learned some- 
thing about farming before being sent to their jobs. Many of them 
lived in farm supply camps and worked in groups where needed. 
All this “organization” of the Reserve naturally produced efficiency. 

4. The boys received wages, sometimes from the state, but usually 
from the farmers, except when they were working on some special 
tract of land not in private enterprises, and as the Reserve officers 
always attempted to ensure the boys a fair return for their labor, 
they were of course spurred on to effort and achievement. 


‘ 
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5. All the boys were likely to be actuated by a patriotic motive 
because the Reserve emphasizes in its Oath of Service and in its 
awards of medals the fact that the boys are serving their country 
by increasing production on the farms. Naturally this idea of service 
has a strong appeal among boys of Reserve age, many of whom are 
aching to run away to the army or navy, and gives a decided impetus 
to good work. 


The Reserve not only recruits boys directly itself, it also 
accepts them through local and state organizations that come 
up to its standards in regard to age, physical fitness and other 
respects. Last summer it reached boys of all kinds. One of 
the most ‘fashionable’ of eastern boarding-schools institu- 
ted a military farm under the Reserve where the sons of the 
rich, most of whom did not know a bean from a potato except 
when served on the table, cultivated a tract of land, laid out 
and operated their own camp, received some military training, 
and by way of final achievement added to the school’s supply 
of foodstuffs for the winter. At the same time another kind 
of boys, wards of a juvenile court, were tasting camp and farm 
life on the Fox river in Wisconsin—also under the Reserve. 
Fifty of these boys under the leadership of a Y. M. C. A. 
worker “tilled a considerable acreage sown in beans and sugar- 
beets and worked for the farmers in the neighborhood at one 
dollar a day for older boys and fifty cents a day for younger 
boys.” 

The typical Reserve worker about whom the farmers said, 
“We want more of the same kind,” seems to have been the 
ordinary high school boy who went out under Boy Scout or 
Y. M. C. A. leaders to camps in farm districts or enlisted in 
some state junior army. Individual workers were supplied to 
farmers as hired hands, but as a rule the supply camp idea 
seems to have been the most popular and most effective. State 
machinery provided by legislation last spring to supply farm 
labor was utilized by the Reserve, in fact its chief work seems 
to have been the encouragement, unification and support of 
local agencies organized at our entrance into the war to supply 
boy farm labor. 

The Reserve worked out certain standard regulations for 
boy farm labor but .of course conditions varied in the several 
states in carrying them out. Since the Reserve is organized, 
_ however, with Federal State Directors in touch with the cen- 
tral office in the Department of Labor to supervise and con- 
trol work within each state, there was a surprising amount 
of uniformity last summer, considering that the scheme and 
its machinery were new to everyone concerned. A summary 
of certain conditions is worth while, both as a review of work 
done and as a suggestion of the problems before the Reserve 
for the coming season. 

The number of boys enrolled in each state varied with the 
efficiency of the state organizations rather than with the need 
of the farmers. In New Jersey, where the state itself organized 
a Junior Industrial Army, so many boys were enrolled that 
there were more workers than the farmers needed. On the 
other hand there were states where the farmers were clamoring 
for more. A report on the New Jersey situation says by way 
of suggestion, ““The recruiting of boys should begin in the 
early spring, with the understanding that the boys are to hold 
themselves in readiness for a call to service,’ that is, they are 
not to leave their homes until actually needed; “there should 
be a real labor shortage’ before they are sent out; and the 
“farmers should make definite plans in advance for the use of 
boy labor.” 

In most places there seems to have been plenty of work to 
be done, and the records of stability on the part of the workers 
are remarkable. In Illinois, of 562 Chicago boys whose work 
was reported on by farmers, 559 did satisfactory work and 
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only 3 unsatisfactory, and the average number of days worked 
per boy was 87%, or over 14 weeks of 6 working days. In 
Maine, 700 boys were trained in camp by the state and then 
sent out under leaders to the farms, and only 6 out of the 700 
went home, 4 under discipline and 2 at the request of their 
parents, while there was just one case of serious illness among 
the 700. The superintendent of a farm on the Betsy river, 
Michigan, said of the boys who worked for him: 

“The first week or so the boys were not much good. None 
of them had ever been on a farm before and they didn’t know 
a horse from a cow. But they were quick and eager to learn, 
and from the start they took a keen interest in learning how 
to work. Fully 85 per cent of them took this interest from 
the start and have maintained it all summer.” 

Wages varied, of course, with location and work done. In 
New York the Military Training Commission’s Cadet Bu- 
reau makes a written agreement with farmers hiring boys and 
stipulates a wage of $2 for a day of not more than ten hours. 
In Maine the state paid the boys a flat rate of $1 a day, “just 
as it pays other soldiers,’ but farmers added to the wage if the 
boy’s work merited it. In Idaho the boys received 30 cents 
an hour for harvesting and averaged $2.23 a day. The 562 
Chicago boys already mentioned averaged $23.25 a month 
with board. In Arizona, 129 boys hoed and thinned 2,220 


WHAT SHALL WE DO IN 1918? 


The National Child Labor Committee recom- 
mends the following program for using boys in 
farm service: 


1. That every state and community prepare immediately 
for the coming spring when the question of using 
children in farmwork will come up again. Every state 
should have its machinery for controlling the situation 
in working order as soon as possible; 

2. That two general principles be laid down for regulating 
child labor in food production: 

I. No boys under 16 shall be sent away from home 
to work on farms. (No girls under 18 should be 
sent away from home for farmwork.) 


II. Children under 16 shall be used where there is 
opportunity either on home farms and gardens or 
in community or school gardens under super- 
vision, but no compulsory education laws shall be 
relaxed to allow children to work in agriculture 
even at home. 


SUPERVISION OF CHILDREN AT WORK 


All boys between 16 and 21, working either on farms or 
in industry, should be enrolled in the United States Boys’ 
Working Reserve, Department of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
to be sure they are at work where they are needed and 
under proper supervision. 

If you have a local or state organization to supervise 
the work of boys 16 to 21, see that it is affiliated with 
the U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve, so that we may all 
work together. 

If you have no local organization, but know of boys 
in your vicinity who want a chance to work on farms 
next summer, communicate immediately with the U. S. 
Boys’ Working Reserve. 

Do not allow any boys to be sent away from home to 
farms unsupervised or without knowing what need there 
is for their labor, how they are to be housed, what they 
are to be paid, and what provision is made for their 
recreation and rest. The United States Boys’ Working 
Reserve investigates and controls all these matters. 


Children of school age who may help in food production 
outside of school should always be supervised in their work 
unless they are working for their parents. 

This will prevent waste of seeds and fertilizer, will 
teach the children how to raise foodstuffs, and safe- 
guard them from overwork. 
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acres of cotton, 85 acres of melons, and 25 acres of potatoes, 
and were paid from 15 to 40 cents an hour—for an eight-hour 
day. The wage question must be considered not only in rela- 
tion to fairness to the boys but as regards its possible effect on 
adult wages and the profits of farmers. It cannot be settled 
except locally because of local differences in living expenses, 
normal wage-scale, etc., but each state Reserve director must 
solve the problem for his locality. The Indiana State Council 
of Defense has already taken steps in this line by preparing 
return mailing-cards on which the farmer may state how much 
help he needs, wher, and what he can pay for it, so that there 
will be no doubt what Indiana boys can fairly earn next 
season. 

Hours of labor also vary necessarily with locality. A New 
York farm cadet cannot work more than ten hours a day. 
The Reserve itself in its requirements for qualification for in- 
signia in the agricultural unit fixes eight hours as the work- 
ing day. But W. E. Hall, national director of the Reserve, 
pointed out last summer that to demand an eight-hour day 
in some quarters “it would be necessary to make over all the 
fixed habits of farm life.” A camp leader in Michigan re- 
ports that while his boys were limited by agreement to five 
hours a day, after a few weeks of work they had “hardened 
up” so that they could easily have worked ten hours. And 
this suggests. that possibly hours of labor should vary with 
experience. 

Obviously the questions of wages, hours, housing, etc., need 
careful regulation and the boys need close supervision, so the 
basic principle of Reserve work everywhere has been super- 
vision and inspection to protect the worker and to ensure his 
doing work satisfactory to his employer. In Wisconsin, where 
the most elaborate system of supervision was evolved, about 
three hundred school principals, teachers and clergymen volun- 
teered last summer as supervisors of boys at work. Almost 
-verywhere the boys were under direct supervision of Boy 
Scout, Y. M. C. A., or other trained leaders, but to ensure 
adequate supervision everywhere, the Reserve stipulated at 
its annual meeting in December, 1917, that 


Applicants for boy labor shall be supplied with such labor only 
after investigation of home conditions and working surroundings. An 
inspection at least weekly is stressed, with reports of inspection to 
headquarters. Supervisors of character and of experience with 
boys are demanded and twenty-five is suggested as the maximum 
number of boys to be cared for by any one supervisor. There 
shall be an organization of the leisure time of boys employed 
to premote to the best advantage their moral, mental and physical 
welfare. 


The Reserve has stated several times that a boy’s educa- 
tion should not be interfered with by farmwork, and ap- 
parently last summer few boys worked except during their 
school vacations. “The Reserve seems to have concluded, how- 
ever, that some adjustment of school terms to the demands 
of farmwork is necessary, although it states emphatically that 
“no boy should leave his studies to go to work unless he has 
been so advised by his teacher-and his school superintendent.” 
H. W. Wells, assistant director of the Reserve, said at the 
state conference of Indiana in December: 


The policy of the Reserve suggests that school vacations be slightly 
lengthened and adjusted so as to permit school boys to plant and 
to harvest the crops. If necessity compels we must dismiss our 
schools a little earlier in the spring and convene them a little later 
in the fall. It may be well to divide the vacation period into two 
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periods, one to cover the season of planting and the other to cove 
the season of harvesting. 


And at the annual meeting of the Reserve it was reco 
mended that there be 


such modification of school calendars and programs as will 
permit the release of school boys of stated age for farm work, the 
release to be made only as the necessities to maintain and to increase 
the food supply shall demand, and always with as little interruption 
of the school training as may be. 


How this plan of adjustment will work out locally remains 
to be seen. “Two things must be remembered in relation to it: 
first, the boys affected are sixteen and over, and therefore 
beyond most compulsory age limits—they can leave school 
without breaking any laws and are at the age when they are 
most likely to do so—but any shortening of their term is likely 
to affect the younger children also; and second, most of the 
boys come from cities and not from rural districts, so that 
their school term is arranged without the slightest regard to 
crops and harvests, and any change in it will affect many 
children who are not working on farms and never will. With 
intelligent cooperation on the part of the schools, some ad- 
justment can be made undoubtedly, but it is to be hoped that 
those concerned will remember that school should be short- 
ened only “if necessity compels us,” that high school and col- 
lege boys need all the encouragement possible to continue their 
education nowadays, and that both the commissioner of edu- 
cation and the President have urged on the schools of the coun- 
try that education be stimulated and in no way handicapped 
during the war. The national officers of the Reserve, in close 
touch with other national bureaus, fully realize the serious- - 
ness of the situation: the question is whether local authorities 
will realize it as well. 

Interesting educational features of the Reserve which 
should not be forgotten are its vocational unit and farm 
training camps, which aim to train the boys in the work they 
are to do. Again, the Reserve is encouraging agricultural 
training in the schools. 

The Reserve supplies boy labor for other than agricultural 
tasks, but its emphasis is decidedly on its farm labor supply. 
It is organized in three units: agricultural; industrial, in 
which a boy must serve sixty working days of eight hours 
each before he is entitled to the Reserve’s bronze badge; and 
vocational, in which a boy must serve “until he has prepared 
himself to undertake and actually has undertaken, work in 
same ‘essential industry’ necessary to winning the war against 
Germany.” Boys have been supplied to manufacturers by 
the Reserve, but its interest is in the agricultural unit because 
the high wages offered by industry are likely to draw boys 
away from farmwork and the farmers have borne and will 
have to bear the brunt of every labor shortage. | 

The Reserve last week had a National Enrollment Week, _ 
which aimed at “no less than the mobilization of every high 
school boy, and of every boy of Reserve age in the upper grades 
of the grammar schools, in the United States.’’ The effects 
of this enrollment and the results of the boys’ work in the 
summer of 1918 will be watched with deep interest. The 
Reserve has its problems, and it has doubtless made its mis- 
takes. But there is no doubt that Mr. Hoover was quite right 
in congratulating the Reserve, as he did on December 7, 1917, 
on “the great service they have rendered their country during 
the first eight months of the war.” 


OME men are tossed aside by the war machine— 
cripples. You see them about Paris, hobbling on 
crutches or clumsily trying new wooden legs, or with 
an empty sleeve, acting as porters in hotels, or doing 

the jobs that can be done with one arm or one leg, return- 
ing when they can to the occupations of before-the-war. But 
the most tragic men are those you do not see at all—or see 
only behind a mask of clean white bandages—the men whose 
faces have been torn and burnt by shells or gas or shrapnel 
so that those who love them most, must shudder to look upon 
the hideous wreck of features. 

These men are barred from restaurants and theaters; they 
find their former workshops closed to them; even their friends 
cannot help an involuntary shrinking; although often able- 
bodied, they are condemned to idleness and isolation. Where 
breadwinning is a necessity their situation becomes desperate, 
and suicide sometimes seems the only way out. 

French surgery has done and is doing miracles for them, 


New Faces for Old 


How a Boston Sculptor is Putting Life into Copper Features 
for Soldiers 


By Mary Ross 


but surgical treatment is a matter of months, often of years, 
and there are not enough trained surgeons to fill the need for 
this dificult and delicate work. For some men surgery can 
do nothing; others cannot afford to wait for treatment. To 
make it possible for them to go about inconspicuously and take 
up their former work the American Red Cross has obtained 
the services of Anna Coleman Ladd, a Boston sculptor 
whose marbles and bronzes are well known in France, Italy 
and America, to make facial masks according to the process 
originated in England by Captain Derwent Wood. 

The masks are made of thinly rolled copper, silvered over, 
and painted in flesh colors. ‘They are made to cover the 
mutilated parts of the face, and are held in place by spectacle 
bows over the ears. Modelled by an experienced sculptor from 
photographs of the ‘‘mutilé’s” pre-war face, they have the viva- 
city of life—unconsciously you look for changing shifts of ex- 
pression and former acquaintances have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the old friend. Nor do they obviate the chance of 


SCULPTURE AND SURGERY COMBINED TO GIVE THIS WAR-HERO A NEW FACE 
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permanent surgical regeneration of the tissues which, when 
the surgeon is ready, can be carried on under bandages hidden 
by the mask. 

The first mask went to an officer who came back to his 
wife and two little daughters with all the military medals but 
with a face so terribly mutilated that he could do nothing. 
His mask is finished, and he can meet his friends again and 


Labor Getting Behind Health Insurance 


HAT organized labor in the year 1918 should come 

out for health insurance, and compulsory health insur- 

ance, at that, will doubtless come as a surprise to those 

who attended the meeting arranged last year by the 
National Civic Federation, when capital and labor took turns 
in declaring their abhorrence of the doctrine. “Not demanded 
or approved by labor” has been the most convincing argument 
of the opponents of state administered health insurance all 
along. In lists of reasons against the passage of health insur- 
ance bills this has usually been reason number one. And now 
labor has gone and spoiled it! In a series of three reports, the 
New York State Federation of Labor has come out unequivo- 
cally for state administered health insurance, and has drafted a 
bill which is now pending in the state legislature. By this ac- 
tion the New York body becomes the tenth state federation to 
endorse a program of health insurance and joins the company 
of the nine international unions and the Women’s Trade 
Union League and the Southern Labor Congress, which have 
previously given the movement their approval. 

To the New York Federation of Labor the trend toward 
state administered health insurance seems so unmistakable that 
the question is no longer one of approval or rejection, but 
what kind of bill is the legislature going to pass? “To us as 
trade unionists,” they conclude, in their first report, “there 
are two courses open. Either we may hold back blindly until 
a bill is passed which is disadvantageous and burdensome, or 
we may have a bill so drafted as to protect and promote the 
interests of organized labor.” ‘The report was prepared by 
a special committee of the federation, of which James M. 
Lynch of the State Industrial Commission was chairman, and 
it gives at considerable length the reasons for the belief of the 
committee that provision for health insurance should be made 
by law. These reasons so commended themselves to the two 
hundred delegates assembled in a special conference in Febru- 
ary to consider this one subject, that they adopted the report 
unanimously. 

Like the New Jersey Commission on Old Age, Insurance 
and Pensions (see the SuRvEy for March 2), the committee 
was stirred by the draft exemptions and by what it found out 
about the prevalence of sickness among wage-earners. Reason- 
ing from the results of the health survey of Rochester in 1915 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, it is estimated 
that “there are in the state at all times nearly 150,000 persons 
of all ages seriously sick, and that the wage-earners of the state 
are suffering a wage loss from sickness of at least $40,000,000 
a year.” Such facts as these led the committee to say: “We 
and the people of New York state are not going to sit idly by 
much longer and see our citizens afflicted by poverty due to 
sickness. Nor are we content to learn from Major-General 
Crowder’s official report that 30 per cent of our New York 
youth, called to serve their country in what should be the 
flower of their prime, were unable to meet the physical re- 
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face them without shrinking. Other “mutilés’” have hear 
of the work—Mrs. Ladd has as many applications for aid 
she can fill. In her studio hangs a service flag with two stars 
one, for her husband who is directing the work of the Re 
Cross for children in the war-torn villages of the Meurthe-et 
Moselle, behind the American army sectors; the other, fo 
her pioneer work, the first of its kind in France. 


quirements because they had not had proper medical attention 
during the periods when they were sick, or because their 
parents or their progenitors had not proper medical attention 
and proper housing and, therefore, had brought into the world 
a considerable number of men unable to pass the requirements 
of the government in making up its armies for the defense of 
this nation and other nations that are now engaged in the cause 
for which this great world war is being waged.” 

In one of the clearest statements that has yet been made of 
the necessity for health insurance and the form it should take, 
the report favors the inclusion of all wage-earners under a 
compulsory law. ‘This has been one of the toughest bones of 
contention since the agitation in this country began. Many 
labor men have been disposed to reject any plan that included 
the element of compulsion. But the committee came to the 
conclusion that “only by making the plan compulsory can we 
count on a// employers paying their share.” Another serious 
trade union objection is removed, however, by making the plan 
include all wage-earners. The original bill of the Association 
of Labor Legislation limited the operation of the law to wage- 
earners receiving less than $1,200 a year. This provision was 
seriously attacked by spokesmen for employers and employes 
alike as promoting “‘class legislation.” A third controversial 
point was over the question of physical examinations. The | 
plan approved by the federation provides that workmen may 
be admitted to health insurance without examination. 

The bill proposed by the committee and accepted by the fed- 
eration provides for a cash benefit of two-thirds of the weekly 
wage to run for twenty-six weeks, with a maximum of $8 and 
a minimum of $5 unless the wage is less than $5, in which 
case the benefit is to be the same as the wage. Medical and 
surgical treatment, supplies and nursing service are to. be sup- 
plied to the insured worker and to his family. Maternity 
benefits are provided in the form of medical and surgical treat- 
ment for an insured woman or for the wife of an insured 
worker. Dental treatment is to be furnished to insured work- 
ers. The report comments on the poor medical service now 
received by the workers and states that probably there are 
50,000 people in the state all of the time, too sick to work 
but without medical care. A funeral benefit of $100 is pro- 
vided. : 

To meet the premium payments, it is. provided that the 
worker and his employer shall each pay one half the cost except 
where the wage is below $9. From that point to $5 the em- 
ployer is to pay 75 per cent and the worker 25 per cent. | 
Where the wage is less than $5 the employer is to pay the 
whole premium. Provision is made for a “penalty contribu- 
tion” by an employer who does not maintain proper standards 
of health and sanitation. Administration is to be under the 
supervision of the State Industrial Commission. 

In a strong appeal for recognition of the value of health 
insurance the committee says that “health insurance protection, 
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as we propose it, will follow a man throughout the state 
wherever he works. Under this health insurance, all em- 
ployers will be compelled to insure their men, and it will make 
no difference where a man works, or how long he has worked 
for one employer, he will always be insured while he is at 
work. Nor will he have to prove, as he does today in work- 
men’s compensation, which employer is responsible for his 
disability. Ifa worker is sick, that will be sufficient to entitle 
him to benefits.”” Moreover, this will provide for the wage- 
earner certain standards of work and of living conditions as 
a matter of right. Some trade unionists have held that the 
employer should pay the whole cost, but “your committee 
does not believe American workers want to be spoon fed by 
their employers. If the employers paid the entire cost, would 
they listen for an instant to the pleadings, however insistent, 
of the workers for a voice in the management? Not at all! 
They would hand it all over to the commercial insurance 
companies and be freed from further bother. “The workers 
would be left to fight their claims with the insurance com- 
panies.” 

If left to work itself out, it will mean group insurance and 
that will mean a tendency to “tie a man to his job.” It will 
mean that the unions will lose to the casualty companies “‘con- 
trol of the wage scale in the state” and it will mean physical 
examination. All of these things the committee believes, or- 
ganized labor wants to avoid. 

In the following words the case is summed up: ‘Through 
the work of your committee, certain objectionable features 
of earlier bills have been removed. The worker will have at 
cost price liberal medical care both for himself and his family, 
a cash benefit, and a funeral benefit. The burden of sickness 
to the worker will be very greatly diminished because the em- 
ployer will assume financial responsibility for that portion 
rightfully attributed to industry. This will give employers a 
new interest in sickness prevention. ‘Today, throughout the 
state, as the result of workmen’s compensation, employers are 
showing a most lively interest in safety devices, for safety 
devices cut down insurance premiums. But interest in matters 
promoting health has lagged behind. ‘The introduction of 
‘adequate ventilating systems, of exhaust pipes, of adequate 
toilet and washing facilities, will be stimulated best when they 
mean a reduction in the insurance premium. One of the 
great benefits of a health insurance measure will be the extent 
to which it will arouse interest in the prevention of sick- 
ness.” ; 

The second report issued by the New York State Federation 
of Labor consists of a transcript of the discussion at the special 
convention held in February at which the report of the Com- 
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mittee on Health was adopted. ‘The entire meeting was de- 
voted to the answering the questions of delegates, principally 
by James M. Lynch, chairman of the committee. 

In a third report, which is just off the press, the committee 
lays stress on the advantage of health insurance to industry. 
This report is a direct appeal to employers. Attention is 
called to the fact that the evils which were predicted for work- 
men’s compensation have not developed, and the committee 
expresses the belief that health insurance will be even more 
beneficial than workmen’s compensation both to the employe 
and to the industry. They predict that it will mean much in 
the way of prevention, and that men will not be absent from 
their jobs on account of sickness as much as they are now. 
This they affirm will mean a reduction in labor turnover and 
a consequent saving to the employer. 

The committee calls attention to private employers who 
have established health insurance plans on their own account. 
One Massachusetts company is referred to where it was found 
that the “hours per year lost by employes who took advantage 
of its hospital facilities, amounted to only half as many as 
those who did not accept this care.” ‘The reasons for dividing 
the cost equally between employer and employe are set forth, 
together with the advantages of mutual management. 

In addition to all other advantages of health insurance, 
which the report sets forth, there is one other which attracted 
the attention of the committee; this is “the opportunity thus 
offered both to employers and employes to learn the advantages 
of working together.” 

“Tf the world war for democracy,” continues the report, 
“for which workmen by the millions are pouring out their 
life blood and for which employers by the thousands are un- 
selfishly spending their wealth, is to result in permanently 
improved conditions for those who must in their daily toil in 
work shops suffer the hazards of occupational disease and 
premature death, it must come, in this country especially, 
through a more democratic relationship between employers and 
employes in the day-by-day working life of our industries. 
We believe ardently in our trade union organizations, and we 
believe thoroughly in organizations of employers. We are 
convinced that the group selection of representatives to serve 
each interest in the local management of health insurance 
funds will ereate a much needed feeling of solidarity of interest 
on each side. We believe, furthermore, that most friction 
resulting in open hostility between workmen and their em- 
ployers might be removed ‘at the source’ if there were more 
just such opportunities for workmen and their employers to 
consult together over such matters of common interest as the 
conservation of the health and efficiency of the workers.” 


A NEGRO TO AMERICA’®* 


1S betes would you like to have us, as we 
are? 
Or sinking ’neath the load we bear? 
Our eyes fixed forward on a star 
Or gazing empty in despair? 


Rising or falling? Men or things? 
With dragging pace or footsteps fleet? 

Strong, willing sinews in your wings? 
Or tightening chains about your feet? 


2 From Firry YEARS AND OTHER Poems. By 
James Weldon Johnson. The Cornhill Company 
93 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the Survey $1.30. 


WHY EMPLOYES STRIKE IN 
WAR TIME . 


HAT the high cost of living has 

caused more strikes than any other 
one thing, is the conclusion reached 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board after a study of 1,156 strikes oc- 
curring in the first six months of Amer- 
ica’s participation in the war—from 
April 6 to October 6, 1917. Reports 
were received by the board of 2,986 
strikes during this period. Inquiries 
sent to the firms involved supplied the 
board with detailed information of only 
1,156, which caused 283,402 employes to 
lose 6,285,519 production days. 

The most serious stoppages were in 
the metal trades, ship building, coal 
mining and copper mining. In these 
four industries 46 per cent of the strikes 
occurred, involving over 61 per cent of 
the workers made idle, and 66 per cent 
of the working days lost. These are, 
however, industries in which the great- 
est number of men are employed. 

According to this report an increase 
in wages was the chief demand in over 
38 per cent of the strikes. Twenty per 
cent of all of the strikes, the next largest 
group, are ascribed to a combined de- 
mand for higher wages and a closed 
shop, and 7 per cent involved wages and 
hours. Wages were a factor, therefore, 
in 65 per cent of all strikes occurring. 

The effect of unionization upon in- 
dustrial peace is also touched upon. 
Over 48 per cent of the strikes, involvy- 
ing 41 per cent of the workers striking, 
occurred in shops where the employes 
are well organized; that is, where 76 to 
100 per cent of them are members of 
unions. “This is not conclusive,” says 
the report, ‘“‘but it is significant in view 
of statements often made that where 
labor unionists are employed in large 
numbers stable contracts are in effect 
tor long periods, subject to change only 
at stated intervals, and then only after 
due notice of intended change has been 
given; thus allowing time for adjust- 
ment without result of strike or lock- 
out. In other words, the claim is that 
the unionization of industry makes for 
industrial peace. The facts do not bear 
out this contention,” 
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It is noteworthy that nothing in the 
report indicates whether the strikes came 
at the end of a contract period or were 


in violation of contracts. On the ques- 
tion, therefore, of whether union mem- 
bership was a cause of these stoppages 
of work, or whether union members are 
better able to protect themselves than are 
non-union men, when living costs go up, 
the report is not fully enlightening. 

Perhaps the most significant thing is 
the classification of strikes according to 
means of settlement. The largest num- 
ber, 45 per cent, were settled by private 
conferences, and these were settled 
more quickly than any others. The 
average number of days lost for each 
worker in the strikes where there were 
negotiations between the two parties was 
15.8—a marked difference from the 
number of days lost where the em- 
ployer fought the strikes in the courts 
by securing ‘injunctions, These strikes 
were prolonged far beyond those where 
any other method was employed, the 
average number of days lost being 40%. 
Indeed, the severity of the strike seems 
in every case to have been directly pro- 
portional to the extent to which negotia- 
tion was employed instead of force. This 
is shown very clearly when the different 
methods of settlement are presented 
side by side. Strikes settled by federal 
or state mediation averaged 23.4 days 
in length. Where the method was mere- 
ly one of “awaiting development” or 
“sparring for time,” 30.9 days were lost; 
where strikebreakers were engaged, 32.4 
days, and where the employer sought aid 
in the courts, 40.5 days. 
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WAR FINANCE AND STATE 
TAXATION . 


JS lately over the war-time need fo 
a national budget and for other reforms 
which would convince the heavily bur 
dened taxpayer that every dollar con- 
tributed by him towards the conduct of 
the war and the government of the’ 
country generally was spent without 
waste from avoidable causes. 

There are three reasons why at 
time the case for improved methods o 
state finance also is receiving increase 
attention. In the first place, there 
the always present reason that more 
than one-half of the states are in a se 
insolvent, i. e., are not paying out 
current revenue the total expenses for 
governmental costs, interest on indebt- 
edness, and outlays for permanent im- 
provement. Eleven states, when the 
last report was made by the Census Bu- 
reau, did not even meet expenses and 
interest. 

Another reason is the withered valu 
of the dollar; if there must be an in- 
creased tax rate on this account, then 
the citizens want to know at least that 
every precaution is taken against waste 
and unfairness in its collection. 

The burden of national taxes, which 
will mount higher as the war continues, 
is a third and compelling reason for the 
utmost efficiency and economy in state 
taxation. Not only the higher taxes 
but also the necessary wage increases and 
other added expenditures brought about 
by the war fall with special severity 
upon the enterprise which does not profit 
from the war boom in industry. 

One of the directions which modern 
tax reform is taking is the creation of 
state tax commissions or commissioners 
to have supervision over the local ad- 
ministration of taxes. “This movement, 
which has made considerable headway in 
the states of the North and West, is 
just beginning to reach the southern 
states. : 

The opposition which scientific tax 
reform has to meet is exemplified in the 
bitter fight which has been waged 
against the recently created Mississippi . 
‘Tax Commission ever since the passage 
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f the law creating it. An attempt to 
ave the enacting statute declared un- 
onstitutional was defeated by the deci- 
ion of the supreme court of the state 
_year ago. ‘The next move was the at- 
empt to secure the repeal of the law by 
he legislature of 1918. “The bill pro- 
‘riding for repeal was defeated late in 
January of this year. 

It was a somewhat interesting coin- 
sidence that the committee upon a model 
-ax system of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation happened to be meeting in Mis- 
sissippi at the time the repeal bill came 
before the legislature; the presence of 
the members of this committee and the 
prestige of the association were among 
the influences which led to the defeat of 
the bill. 

While it is a cardinal tenet of the 
National Tax Association that it con- 
duct no propaganda, it feels free to ex- 
ercise its influence and prestige in favor 
of a few fundamental betterments 
which have substantially the unanimous 
support of its membership. Along these 
lines, the association has been a powerful 
tactor in achieving positive reforms. 


STATUS OF CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTORS 


RESIDENT WILSON’S regula- 
tions, issued last week, for the treat- 
ment of conscientious objectors to mili- 
tary service, substantially comply with 
the recommendations made by the dif- 
ferent sects and organizations interested 
in safeguarding the bona fide objector. If 
the spirit of the President’s order be- 
comes the spirit of those who carry it 
out, it is predicted that this country will 
have solved the knotty problem of con- 
scientious objection to war much more 
happily than some other countries, nota- 
bly England. 
* The President’s order puts upon the 
same footing persons who have been cer- 
tified by their local boards to belong to 
recognized sects opposed to war, and 
persons who have not been so certified 
‘but do object to participation in war be- 
cause of conscientious scruples. He de- 
fines the ‘‘non-combatant” service into 
which all such persons may be put. This 
includes: (a) Service in the medical 
corps, wherever performed; (b) Service 
in the quartermaster corps in the United 
States, and also certain specified activi- 
ties in the rear of the zone of opera- 
tions; (c) Any engineer service in the 
United States, and certain specified ac- 
tivities, mainly concerned with construc- 
tion and repair, in the rear of opera- 
tions. Insofar as is feasible, assign- 
ments of conscientious objectors are in 
the future to be to the medical corps, but 
each individual may request assignment 
to some other non-combatant branch. 

It is made the duty of each division, 
camp or post commander, “through a 
tactful and considerate officer,” to present 
to conscientious objectors the opportu- 
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nities open to them, A certificate of 
assignment is then given to the objector. 
This certificate is thereafter to be re- 
spected as preventing the assignment of 
its holder from non-combatant to com- 
batant service, though the holder may 
request assignment from one branch of 
non-combatant service to another, 

Persons who still refuse to accept 
non-combatant service under military 
authority, because of conscientious scru- 
ples against war, are not finally disposed 
of by the order. On April 1, and 
monthly thereafter, the names of such 
individuals are to be reported to the 
secretary of war, who will “from time 
to time” give further directions as to 
their disposition. Pending such direc- 
tions, they are to be segregated as far 
as practicable and placed under the 
command of ‘‘a specially qualified officer 
of tact and judgment.” ‘This officer is 
to be instructed to “impose no punitive 
hardship of any kind upon them;” 
neither is he to allow their objections 
to be made the basis of any favor or 
consideration beyond exemption from 
actual military service. 

The order further stipulates that sen- 
tences imposed by courts-martial for 
willful disobedience of lawful com- 
mands shall prescribe confinement “in 
the United States disciplinary barracks 
or elsewhere,” but not in a penitentiary. 
This does not apply to deserters. The 
secretary of war is, moreover, directed 
to revise the sentences or findings of 
courts-martial heretofore held and to 
bring them to the attention of the Presi- 
dent, if any be found at variance with 
the provisions of the order. 

It is thought possible that, with re- 
spect to persons who may refuse, on con- 
scientious grounds, to accept non-com- 
batant service under military authority, 
legislation now pending before Congress 
may be applied to them, One such bill 
authorizes the secretary of war to grant 
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furloughs “for such periods as he may 
designate”’ for the purpose of permitting 
men “‘to engage in civil occupations and 
pursuits.” ‘This would open the way to 
letting objectors engage in agricultural 
work, Red Cross activities and such so- 
cial service as that of the Friends’ Re- 
construction Unit, 

Another matter left open by the order 
is the disposition of objectors who have 
complied with the law up to the point 
of entraining for camp, A number have 
done that, notifying their local boards 
that they could not conscientiously en- 
train, but saying that they could be 
found at home. Whether such men will 
be treated as deserters and court-mar- 
tialed and imprisoned, is not finally de- 
termined, Neither is it known whether 
objectors who accept non-combatant serv- 
ice will be required to bear arms for de- 
fensive purposes. Such training is’ re- 
quired in the medical and quartermaster 
corps. 

The order seems to make it clear that 
men who deny the right of the govern- 
ment to force them to any service what- 
ever, whether in the army or on fur- 
lough, will either be court-martialed and 
imprisoned, segregated, or discharged— 
as in some cases < “mentally 
unfit for service.” 


SCOTT NEARING AND MRS. 
STOKES ARRESTED 


N its arrest of two nationally promi- 

nent persons last week, Scott Near- 
ing and Rose Pastor Stokes, the govern- 
ment went “higher up” in its search 
for alleged obstructionists to its war 
program than it has gone since indict- 
ments were returned last November 
against Max Eastman and other mem- 
bers of the Masses staff. Mr. Nearing 
was indicted on two counts, both char- 
ging violation of the espionage act. ‘he 
basis of the counts was the writing and 
circulation of a pamphlet entitled The 
Great Madness. In the first count Mr. 
Nearing is charged with having caused 
or attempted to cause “insubordination, 
disloyalty, mutiny and refusal of duty in 
the military and naval forces of the 
United States’; in the second with hav- 
ing attempted to obstruct recruiting. 

Mr. Nearing was formerly instructor 
in economics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and later dean of the college 
of arts and sciences in the University of 
Toledo, Both before and after the en- 
trance of this country into the war he 
was active in the work of pacifist organi- 
zations, notably in that of the People’s 
Council of America. 

Mr. Nearing pleaded not guilty to 
the indictment against him, reserving 
leave to withdraw this plea in ten days 
and to demur instead. If convicted, 
his maximum penalty may be imprison- 
ment for twenty years or a $10,000 fine, 
or both, Immediately after the indict- 
ment, he said in part: 
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I, an American citizen, have been indicted 
for exercising my constitutionally guaranteed 
rights of free speech and free press. 

I have made the record, and I am pre- 
pared to stand on it. 


In all that I have spoken and written, I 
have tried earnestly to state the truth as I 
see it. If this is a crime in the United States 
I am willing to pay the penalty of it, be- 
cause I know that a jail sentence, imposed 
on such grounds, will do more to arouse an 
intelligent spirit of revolt in the American 
people than a thousand lectures and a library 
full of books. 


The Great Madness is a forty-four- 
page pamphlet, published by the Rand 
School of Social Science, of New York 
city. “Twenty thousand copies are said 
to have been distributed to all parts of 
the United States. It reviews the en- 
trance of this country into the war and 
attempts to establish the thesis that our 
entrance “‘was the greatest victory that 
the American plutocracy has won over 
the American democracy since the dec- 
laration of war with Spain in 1898.” — 

Coupled with the indictment against 
Mr. Nearing was an indictment char- 
ging the American Socialist Society with 
mailing non-mailable matter in helping 
to circulate The Great Madness. 

Mrs. Stokes was arrested at Willow 
Springs, Mo., while on a lecture tour. 
Verified details of the charge against 
her are not at hand as we go to press. 


FURTHER HAPPENINGS IN 
MOONEY CASES 


HE Supreme Court of California 
last week ordered that Israel Wein- 
berg, one of the defendants in the San 
Francisco bomb case, be released under 
$5,000 bail. ‘This is being hailed as a 
victory by friends of the defense, who 
are inclined to believe that the court has 
been influenced by the criticism launched 
igainst it since it rendered its technically 
joa decision denying a new trial to 
Thomas J. Mooney, without consider- 
ing any of the facts involved in the Ox- 
man affair. Whether or not this is a 
correct viewpoint, the Weinberg matter 
is another revelation of the peculiar 
conditions that surround this world- 
famous prosecution. 

The grand jury that was convened 
after the explosion on Preparedness Day, 
July 22, 1916, indicted each of the five 
suspects separately for each one of the 
eight deaths that had then occurred. 
(The two others who died later as a 
result of the explosion were still living 
at the time of the grand jury sessions. ) 
‘These indictments were distributed 
among the three judges of the superior 
court as follows: Three in the court pre- 
sided over by Judge Dunne; three in 
that of Judge Griffin, and two in that 
of Judge Cabaniss. District Attorney 
Fickert takes the position—and the 
courts have upheld him—that it is not 
placing the defendant “twice in jeopardy 


for the same offense” to try him on each 
of the eight indictments, if that may be 
necessary to secure conviction, ‘This, 
despite the fact that the crime commit- 
ted was a single crime and it is impos- 
sible to adduce any evidence to show 
responsibility for the death of one vic- 
tim that would not apply with equal 
force to the death of all of the others. 
If a defendant is convicted on any one 
indictment, he cannot have a second 
trial unless there were obvious errors in 
the record. That is the situation in 
which Billings and Mooney find them- 
selves. If, however, the verdict is “‘not 
guilty,” the district attorney is free to 
try the matter out again with another 
jury and to continue to do so until he 
has exhausted all of the indictments. 
This is the position in which Mrs. 
Mooney and Weinberg are placed—both 
of them have been acquitted, but both 
of them until now have been held with- 


”? 


. out bail pending a second trial. 


The case reached one of its most in- 
teresting stages a short time ago when 
the date came around for the second 
trial of Weinberg, in Judge Griffin’s 
court. ‘The district attorney appeared 
and pleaded for an extension of time. 
He was not ready to go ahead with the 
trial of a man who has been in jail since 
July, 1916. Judge Griffin refused to 
entertain a motion for a postponement 
and insisted upon an immediate trial of 
the case, whereupon the district attor- 
ney moved for a dismissal of all of the 
indictments against Weinberg, then 
pending in Judge Griffin’s court. Soon 
afterwards he made a motion for a sim- 
ilar dismissal of the two indictments 
outstanding before Judge Cabaniss. 
This leaves Weinberg with two indict- 
ments against him in the court of Judge 
Dunne, who has been bitterly and out- 
spokenly hostile to the defense, and who 
has repeatedly and from the bench con- 
demned the attorneys for the defense 
and attacked the defendants. It was 
Judge Dunne who, when he heard of 
the report of the President’s mediation 
commission urging a new trial for 
Mooney, said that he did not expect any- 
thing different from ‘“Bolsheviki Frank- 
furter’—meaning Prof. Felix Frank- 
furter of Harvard Law School, counsel 
to the commission. 

In view of this action by the district 
attorney, the attorneys for the defense 
appeared before Judge Dunne and asked 
that Weinberg be admitted to bail. 
This was refused ; whereupon an appeal 
was taken to the Supreme Court with 
the result stated above. The case of 
Mrs. Mooney is scheduled to come up 
this week for a second trial in Judge 
Griffin’s court. It is expected that the 
same procedure will be gone through 
and that ultimately all of the indict- 
ments will be dismissed, excepting those 
pending in Judge Dunne’s court. In 
the meantime, Governor Stephens of 
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California is being urged to grant a par- 
don to Mooney. If this is done, he will 
immediately be rearrested and placed on 
trial under one of the seven indictments 
still pending against him. 


NON-RESISTANT PREACHER 
GUILTY 


ITH a group of his fellow-Pen- 

tacostals occupying front seats in 
the court room, the Rev. C. H. Wal- 
dron, a non-resistant minister of Wind- 
sor, Vt., was sentenced to fifteen years 
in the federal penitentiary at Atlanta 
last week for violating the espionage act. 
He was specifically charged with caus- 
ing disloyalty and opposition to the 
draft among the young men of his Bible 
class. 

Mr. Waldron is a literalist in the in- 
terpretation of the Bible. He holds the 
Quaker views about war. At his first 
trial [see the Survey for February 16, 
1918] members of his Bible class of 
draft age attributed remarks to him 
tending to establish his opposition to 
conscription and the prosecution of the 
war. Mr. Waldron’s defense was, in 
part, that exaggerated inferences had 
been drawn from what he said, and fur- 
ther that he was in reality being tried 
for his conscientious beliefs—beliefs that 
were a part of his religion. Public opin- 
ion was aroused to a high pitch, most 
of it assuming Mr. Waldron guilty. 
The scales were turned when, in the 
course of the trial, his friends brought 
into the court room an unmistakable at- 
mosphere of religious humility and hon- 
esty of faith. After twenty-four hours’ 
deliberation, the jury, unable to agree, 
was dismissed without a verdict. 

At his second trial, transferred from 
Brattleboro to Burlington, the prosecu- 


.tion succeeded i in excluding the religious 


issue. In the opinion of Mr. Waldron’s 
friends, however, it remained true that 
the real source of much of the opposition 
to him was the differences that had 
arisen between Baptist state officials 
(Mr. Waldron was formerly a Bap- 
tist) and himself on account of his Pen- 
tacostal views. These friends believe 
that the fundamental issue involved in 
his case is ‘‘whether or not a literal be- 
lief in the Bible and the preaching of 
that belief is a violation of the espion- 
age act.” The case was not tried on 
that basis, however, and the League for 
Democratic Control, of Boston, which 
helped Mr. Waldron prepare his de- 
fense, had difficulty in finding lawyers 
who would rely on what the league re- 
garded as this proper appeal to funda- 
mental principles. The case ‘was lost,” 
according to H. L. Rotzel, secretary of 
the Civil Liberties Committee of the 


league, “in a maze of charges and coun- 
ter-charges” that concealed the real 
issue, 


The judge’s refusal of bail and the 
extreme sentence are expected to react 
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in favor of Mr. Waldron, so far as the 
people of Vermont are concerned. An 
appeal, it is announced, will be taken. 


CHILD WELFARE STUDIED 
IN OKLAHOMA | 


UST now when agriculture is assum- 
ing such importance in its relation to 

national defense it is disheartening to 
learn that of all the farms in one of 
our large rural states over one-half are 
worked by tenants. The renters of this 
state “own nothing but what they can 
put into a wagon and drive off with.” 
Much has been written about the pov- 
erty of people living in cities, but “‘little 
is known of the poverty in many of these 
rural tenant homes. ‘The country has 
been pictured as a beautiful place to live, 
where all human wants are supplied— 
a picture that never reveals the suffer- 
ing and privation these tenants endure 
in order to live the barrenest kind of 
life.” 

These sentences, quoted from a report 
on child welfare in Oklahoma, published 
by the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, tell only part of the story contained 
in that report. “The report seeks a basis 
for action in knowledge of the whole 
gamut of conditions surrounding child 
life. Up to the present four states have 
taken action to codify their child laws— 
Ohio, Minnesota, Missouri and New 
Hampshire. With the exception of 
Missouri the method in the four states 
was practically the same: first, to ap- 
point a commission to study the laws, 
then, on the recommendations of that 
commission, to take legislative action. 
The result has not been all that it should 
be. In Ohio, there was no preliminary 
state-wide survey of conditions, and the 
social workers of the state did not 
awaken to the importance of the code 
until it had been submitted to the legis- 
lature. Consequently there was con- 
stroversy among the different groups, re- 
sulting in many changes in the code and 
partial mutilation. A previous general 
study would have enabled social work- 
ers to get together on a program. In 
Missouri social organizations did at- 
tempt a joint effort for cooperation. 

The social workers of Oklahoma felt 
that any effort to codify its laws would 
be futile unless such action were pre- 
ceded by a state-wide survey of condi- 
tions. The advantage of this method 
is that after a broad view or picture is 
obtained it is possible to determine 
whether the picture requires action, and 
if so, in what direction. ‘The author- 
ity of an official commission may then be 
sought to codify the laws and to bring 
them up to standards recognized as fit- 
ting. It was on this basis that the com- 
mittee was asked to make a survey of 
the state for the University of Okla- 
homa, the investigation being conducted 
under the direction of Edward N. Clop- 
per, of the committee’s staff. 
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Although they were only “gleaners,’ following after the regular 

sales force, the Boy Scouts of America secured subscriptions of 

more than $23,000,000 to the first liberty loan and of $102,000,000 

to the second. For the third loan campaign, beginning April 6, 

the boys are ready to start a house-to-house canvass, fortified by 

their experience and by the handsome Leyendecker poster repro- 
duced above. 


Social workers and others who have 
worked for the protection of children 
have long appreciated that there should 
be some coordination of the different 
standards, functions and activities, not 
only in the interest of effective admin- 
istration by state and local authorities, 
but of the children themselves. For ex- 
ample, in the field of poor relief, the 
problem of mothers’ pensions hinges di- 
rectly upon that of compulsory school 
attendance and the restriction of em- 
ployment of children. But in some 
states, as in Oklahoma, the measure of 
relief afforded to mothers under the law 
is entirely inadequate, granting the ob- 
servance of the school and child employ- 
ment laws. Yet this is exactly the sort 
of thing that results when legislation 
proceeds along unrelated lines. Bring 
all the laws affecting children together 


under one code, proceed from the point 
of view of the child’s welfare, and you 
will produce effective instead of haphaz- 
ard and piecemeal results. 

The report covers the fields of pub- 
lic health, recreation, education, child 
labor, agriculture, juvenile courts and 
probation, the institutional care of chil- 
dren, together with home finding and 
poor relief. The closing chapter knits 
all these together and makes recommen- 
dations looking toward the coordination 
of the various functions and activities. 
In comparison with other proposed 
codes, a unique addition here is the set- 
ting forth of the questions relating to 
the parentage and property rights of the 
child, both the present laws and desir- 
able changes. Perhaps the most stri- 
king finding is in the discussion of the 
land tenure problem. In the August, 
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1917, Child Labor Bulletin a report 
was made on the causes of absence from 
rural schools in Oklahoma; the present 
report goes into the basic conditions re- 
sponsible for these causes. It shows that 
“farmwork,” “illness,” etc., while the 
immediate causes of non-attendance, are 
not the real causes; these are to be 
found in the economic system to which 
the tenants and small landowners are 
obliged to submit. 

Discrepancies in the laws themselves 
are pointed out. For example, the ju- 
venile court, having committed a delin- 
quent child to an institution, may order 
the release of that child although the 
superintendent of the institution would 
not be willing even to grant him parole. 
The power on the part of the court to 
retain jurisdiction over the inmates thus 
interferes with the very important pa- 
role work done in the institutions. The 
conflict is a direct result of the lack of 
standardization. 

The report is evidence of the grow- 
ing interest in the codification of child 
welfare laws, and the realization that a 
knowledge of conditions governing the 
care, education, recreation and work of 
young children must precede legislative 
action. In this respect the problems of 
Oklahoma are of national importance, 
for they are the problems that every 
state faces in greater or less degree. 


NEW WOMEN VOTERS MAKE 
A DENT 
RMED with knitting bags and 
brief cases, two hundred newly 
enfranchised women went to Albany on 
Tuesday, March 19, to seek support 
from the legislature for higher labor 
standards for women and girls. ‘This 
was their first visit to the Capitol since 
their enfranchisement on November 6, 
and it took no detective to see the 
changed attitude of the legislator to- 
ward his new constituents. Heretofore 
legislators have been kindly in their at- 
titude toward women lobbyists—even 
paternal. But they have not always 
taken them seriously. Now women are 
of age, and it was evident on every hand 
that the legislators know it. 

Practically every woman’s organiza- 
tion in New York was represented, in- 
cluding the Woman’s Trade Union 
League, National and New York City 
Consumers’ League, State Federation of 
Labor, City and State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Women’s City Club, 
Women’s Municipal League, Young 
Women’s Christian Association, Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women and the Associa- 
tion of Neighborhood Workers. 

Chief of interest were the hearings 
before the Labor and Industry Com- 
mittee of the Senate on the Wagner 
minimum wage bill and the Lockwood 
eight-hour bill. Every seat in the Sen- 
ate chamber was taken as trade-union- 
ists, representatives of social and civic 


organizations and prominent suffragists 
spoke in behalf of these measures. 

The New York City Consumers’ 
League estimates that $11.70 is the 
least upon which a woman can live de- 
cently and healthfully in New York 
city, and yet it was brought out before 
the committee that thousands of girls 
are trying to live in New York city on 
as little as $5, $6 and $7 a week. 

“Who pays the difference?” was the 
question. “It is paid for in decreased 
health and efficiency,” replied one spokes- 
man for the workers. “Our charitable 
societies,’ said another. 

The Wagner minimum wage bill is 
modeled after the Oregon law, which 
was upheld as constitutional in April, 
1917. It is an act creating a perma- 
nent wage commission composed of three 
members who would, in turn, appoint 
wage boards for each occupation. ‘The 
board would consist of representatives 
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of employers, employes and the public. 
After an intensive study of the cost of 
living in various localities, it would fix 
wage rates for women and minors. The 
principles of wage determination would 
be such as to guarantee to the worker 
the minimum earnings sufficient to cover 
the necessaries of life and to maintain 
health and efficiency. There was no 
visible opposition to this measure. 

The Lockwood eight-hour bill pro- 
vides for an eight-hour day for women 
and minors in practically every indus- 
try in New York. It prohibits also the 
employment of women between 10 p. 
M. and 6 A. M. 

Opposing the Lockwood bill at the 
hearing were the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, New York ‘Tele- 
phone Company and the Brooklyn Rap- 
id Transit Company. These companies 
claimed that if women were prohibited 
from night work they and similar pub- 
lic utilities would be forced to cease 
their operations during night hours. 

“There are plenty of men available 
for night work,” was the answer of the 
Woman’s Trade Union League, figures 
of ‘the private and public employment 
bureaus, showing that the man-power 
of the state is not nearly exhausted, be- 
ing quoted. ‘Trade union girls, who 
have an eight-hour day now through 
their trade organizations, made a strong 
plea for a shorter work day for the un- 
organized girl. 

A plea was made for a shorter work 
day to enable working girls to have more 
time for recreation and wholesome liy- 
ing. ‘Testimony from other states where 
the eight-hour day is now in force was 
read, showing that the shorter work 
day did not decrease output, but in- 


creased output through increased efh-, 


ciency of the worker. 
Both bills are still before the Labor 
and Industry Committee of the Senate: 


THE SETTLEMENT A SCHOOL 
OF INTERPRETATION 


NDER the caption, New ‘Tasks for 

a New Time, H. A. Mess, secre- 
tary of Mansfield House University Set- 
tlement, in London, in a recent number 
of the house magazine outlines an un- 
conventional program for settlement ac- 
tivity in war time. ‘Some of us,’ he 
says, “have been thinking hard about 
the policy which we ought to adopt in 
view of the great changes which the war 
is bringing.” 

He lays down the principle that now 
as always one of the fundamental pur- 
poses of settlement work is to bridge the 
gulf between the classes. He foresees 
the danger of an embittered social con- 
flict when the international conflict 
comes to an end. “We want, as our spe- 
cial contribution to the needs of the time, 
to take in hand quite definitely the train- 
ing of middle-class people in social 
knowledge, the interpretation of class 
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to class and the assuagement of class bit- 
terness, We know that this is no easy 
matter. It is a big program, and we 
want to undertake it in a big way.” 

Mansfield House has been one of the 
most effective agencies for doing this 
very thing for close on twenty-seven 
years, and the lines which its present 
residents propose to follow will not be 
without interest to American social 
workers, even though conditions here 
are somewhat different. 

Item number one of the program ca- 
ters to that large group of sympathetic 
people who cannot spare the time to live 

for a long while in an industrial district 

but who are willing to give up a few 
days if these days can be made profit- 
able. For them, short “social study 
schools” have been arranged, lasting in 
each case three or four days. Such a 
school has been held, for instance, for 
theological students, and another one for 
medical students. For next April a 
school is planned for students of the Lon- 
don School of Economics. 

From ten to twenty students on each 
of these occasions stay in Canning Town 
for four days, spent in informal talks 
with local workers of various types— 
doctors, school teachers, members of the 
Boards of Guardians, trade unionists 
and the like. There are also set lectures 
on the main economic facts affecting 
the neighborhood. ‘They are shown 
around and “get short, vivid impres- 
sions of conditions in the district, they 
feel its ugliness and the hugeness of it, 
they understand that much of their com- 
fort is purchased at the cost of those 
who live down here.” Ministers, dea- 
cons and business men are other classes 
to be lured to the East End by similar 
“schools.” 

Another measure taken is the ar- 
rangement of lectures before middle- 
class audiences by working men and 
women of the district, ‘not trade-union 
leaders or ‘recognized speakers, but just 
rank and file, typical of many thousands 
who seldom get an opportunity of ex- 
pressing themselves.” Some of these 
speakers, usually men and women at- 
tached to settlement clubs and societies 
of one kind or another, have made deep 
impressions. 

Then again; the social workers them- 
selves have started regular informal dis- 


cussions separately with factory girls, la- 


borers, mechanics, foremen and some- 
times with employers (‘‘but employers 
are shy birds’) to get at the causes of 
the present antagonism between the 
classes. Some of the information ob- 
tained in this way has been einbodied in 
an interesting compilation on some 
causes of class misunderstanding, en- 
titled The Other War (Allen and Un- 
win, London, one shilling). 

Lastly, it is proposed to spend money 
more freely on pamphleteering and on 
an increase of the clerical staff which 
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would enable the settlement workers to 
spend more of their time in meeting with 
outside groups of persons and extending 
the influence of the settlement if—and 
it seems to be a pretty big if—a fund for 
this purpose can be raised in these difh- 
cult times. 

In spite of great difficulties, says 
Norman M. Hyde, the head worker 
of Mansfield House, the normal activi- 
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Tue NEw Spirit oF THE NEw ARMY 

By Joseph H. Odell. 121 pages. Flem- 

ing H. Revell. Price $.75; by mail of the 

Survey, $.87. 

If any mother, father, wife, sister, friend 
or best girl of a man in camp wants to find 
out what the important—that is, moral and 
spiritual—conditions in our training camps 
really are, they cannot do better than read 
Mr. Odell’s book. For Mr. Odell not only 
tells the things one wants to know, but, what 
is equally important, the things he tells are 
really so. 

Mr. Odell was himself for thirteen years 
chaplain of the thirteenth Ohio regiment of 
the National Guard, and he visited his old 
regiment at Camp Hancock and got next to 
the officers and men of the camp, from Gen- 
eral Price down. It is clear also, from the 
internal evidence of the book itself, that he 
really found out what was going on—and 
what was not. 

The testimony of the book is very encour- 
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ties of the settlement must go on as 
usual, and every effort is made to at- 
tract more permanent residents. In ad- 
dition to much club work and relief ac- 
tivity, this settlement is doing much to 
bring the beautiful, in music, drama, 
the fine arts and literature, before those 
who see too much which is ugly. And 
the religious motive runs through all the 
work. 


aging: the men show a splendid spirit, ear- 
nest, cheerful, greedy to learn; drunkenness 
reduced to an unbelievable minimum; the 
desire for liquor lost with its continued ab- 
sence; far less vice than among the same 
class of men at home. 

The writer says of Camp Hancock: “I 
would rather intrust the moral character of 
my boy to that camp than to any college or 
university I know. ‘This does not cast any 
unusually dark shadow upon the educational 
institutions of the country, but they have 
never possessed the absolute power to con- 
trol their environment that is now held by 
the War Department.” 

These results, Mr. Odell finds, are largely 
due to the special care exercised by the gov- 
ernment through the Commission on Train- 
ing Camp Activities, of which Raymond B. 
Fosdick is chairman. Partly they are 
brought about by the negative provisions: 
closing saloons, abolishing red-light dis- 
tricts, stimulating civil authorities to take 
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effective measures against commercialized 
vice. But largely the commission’s positive 
program is responsible. 

Mr. Odell describes the wonderful work 
done by the Y. M. C. A.—its universal pres- 
ence at the right time and place with the 
thing the soldier needs—and that of the 
Knights of Columbus and the Hebrew Asso- 
ciation following in the same direction. i 

He speaks of the influence of the camp li- 
braries, the theaters, the directors of singing 
and of athletics, and of the work of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America which, under the direction of the 
commission, has charge of mobilizing the 
social and recreational resources of the com- 
munities outside the camps. 

Very gratifying to a playground fanatic is 
the demonstration here given, in a national 
crisis and on a national scale, of the moral 
and spiritual influence of play—singing, 
theater, games, athletics, social centers, 
everything that we have been preaching dur- 
ing the last fifteen years. The whole gamut 
of play activities is used, from inspirational 
singing down to the most rollicking and in- 
formal games. 

Beyond the definite military exercises, such 
as calisthenics, boxing, and bayonet practice 
(the bayonet, Mr. Odell says, has been the 
greatest teacher of the psychology of war), 
the games relied upon to bring health and 
spirits are the informal roly-poly ones— 
leap frog, a sort of “drop the handkerchief,” 
and such informal games of baseball as the 
one among the officers, umpired by the 
author himself, in which one of the partici- 
pants was moved in the stress of conflict to 
address his superior as “lobster.” Verily, 
even in the army a touch of baseball makes 
the whole world kin. 

Best of all is the recognition of the para- 
mount place of the team spirit. The author 
cites the testimony of a regular army officer 
that after thirty days the heterogeneous ele- 
ments thrown at him by the draft—exempli- 
fying every variety this astonishing country 
of ours can produce, from the millionaire to 
the man with the mud hook, from the May- 
flower to Mulberry Bend—showed a definite 
esprit de corps, corporate soul, the expressive 
French phrase for being a team. 

And back of all this, Mr. Odell has seen 
that it is the team spirit of America that is 
going to win this war, so far as we con- 
tribute to that result; that it is a fight of 
nations, not of armies alone; and that the 
wonderful hospitality shown to our soldiers 
by the communities near the camps—through 
invitations from churches, lodges, clubs and 
private families to take part in every kind of 
social or household gathering—serving as it 
does to let the soldier feel that the country 
is back of him and sends its soul and spirit 
with him to the front, is going to be one of 
the great means of victory. 

Even from the purely military point of 
view this social work for our enlisted men 
has proved itself one of America’s great con- 
tributions to the war—as important perhaps 
as the airplane, the machine gun or the sub- 
marine. JosepH LEE. 


A New Basis For SocrIAL PROGRESS 

By Wm. C. White and Louis J. Heath. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. 229 pp. Price $1.25; 

by mail of the Survey $1.35. 

In 1915, the trustees of the University of 
Pittsburgh instituted a survey for the purpose 
of discovering more effective methods of 
handling the local educational problem. As 
a result of that investigation, the authors of 
this book urge the organization of neigh- 
borhood units as the basis of democratic ad- 
ministration. They hold that such natural 
communities are distinguished by their pre- 
vailing industrial interests, and that this 
economic background furnishes valuable ma- 
terial for analysis in the schools. 
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The writers do not contend that education 
should be vocational in the narrow sense of 
limited training for special trades, but they 
believe that personal development must be 
related to practical needs in the social group. 
Schools should, therefore, adapt their in- 
struction to the peculiar bent of a community 
as well as to the ability and resources of the 
mass of students. 

Those lines of study which are important 
should be organized into departments ex- 
tending from the lowest grades to post- 
graduate divisions, and pupils should be 
encouraged to forge ahead along these lines 
so far as their mental resources will permit. 
At various stages of the curriculum special- 
ized institutions may branch off to care for 
those whose inclination appears to be in cer- 
tain technical directions. 

In order to correlate this diverging system, 
it is suggested that a regional university 
include in its councils representatives of the 
essential lines taught throughout. Moreover, 
a municipal foundation for the study of local 
conditions and for the readjustment of the 
schools to meet the changing needs, would 
furnish a controlling agency and guard 
against wasteful duplication. 

As trustees for this board, not only cultured 
clergymen and wealthy business men should 
be included, but representatives of the vari- 
ous important local interests should find a 
place. This same principle of democratic 
representation is advocated throughout the 
school system, in order that it may not be 
exploited by theorists, shop managers or 
politicians. 

A supplement briefly indicates the indus- 
trial character and educational needs of 
Greater Pittsburgh. The local situation is 
made the basis for a plea that the university 
adopt the principles advocated to bring order 
and economy into the system there. 

The reader would obtain more valuable 
suggestions from the book if this local study 
had been presented in greater detail and had 
preceded the general statements as practical 
illustration of the methed of community 
analysis. Howarp B. Wootston. 


THE PLAN OF MINNEAPOLIS 


By Edward H. Bennett, edited and written 
by Andrew Wright Crawford. 227 pp. 
The Civic Commission of Minneapolis. 
Price $10; by mail of the Survey, $10.50. 


A significant psychological phenomenon of 
our time is the inability of the average imag- 
ination to picture conditions such as they will 
be in times removed from ours by distances 
measured in decades while, on the other 
hand, there is a fairly live imagination of 
conditions as they have existed in times re- 
moved from ours by centuries. This is all 
the more curious since the material available 
for historical retrospection is exceedingly 
sketchy compared with that surrounding us 
on all sides for. prospection. 

Take, for example, the planning of our 
cities. | Without belittling the splendid 
achievements of many of them in adjusting 
their physical development to the actual 
needs of the people, it is yet obvious that 
only very few attempt in their present plans 
to provide for the needs which must be ex- 
pected to arise, say, thirty years hence. And 
thirty years, in the life of a city, is an ex- 
ceedingly small time unit. 

The Civic Commission of Minneapolis had 
an unusually broad conception of the task 
of planning. In the foreword to the present 
report it warns the reader that to appreciate 
it he must “project his imagination into that 
future of fifty or more years hence and be- 
come a citizen of that day with an apprecia- 
tion of the needs and requirements that the 
city will then have.” 

It is a part of intelligent anticipation to 
evaluate not only general tendencies, but 
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more particularly those that arise out of the 
city’s individual character. This also the 
commission has had in mind; and it has 
charged the expert which it employed to pre- 
serve and increase rather than obliterate in 
the new plan the distinctive lines given to the 
old by the topography and by the origin of 
the settlement some sixty years ago. 

And yet, the task as seen by the commis- 
sion may have been a mistaken one—for the 
simple reason that, while conceiving the 
economic forces as dynamic, it remained 
blind to the movement in social conditions 
and relationships. Thus they assume as a 
matter of course that the further growth of 
Minneapolis and its rivalry with other cities 
in commercial and industrial importance and 
in population not only is but will remain an 
aim of popular policy. 

Mr. Crawford admits that something is to 
be said for limiting the size of cities; but it 
has not, apparently, occurred to him or to his 
clients that an answer to the question of de- 
sired maximum expansion is fundamental — 
to scientific planning. Throughout the re- 
port, the concentration of populations in 
monstrous “metropolitan” areas is looked 
upon as something inevitable, whether it be 
desired or not. 

Taking the commission’s instructions as 
given, no complete appreciation for all the 
finer points of Mr. Bennett’s work is neces- 
sary to recognize that in its main features 
his plan will answer for at least one gen- 
eration the environmental needs of an in- 
dustrial society, as the present civic leaders 
of Minneapolis visualize it. There are, how- 
ever, notable exceptions to this even within 
the narrower frame. No modern city plan, 
for instance, can be adjudged complete which 
fails to provide for aerial traffic, which is al- 
most certain to assume considerable impor- 
tance in our own lifetime. 

Altogether too little attention is given in 
the report to the main problems of residen- 
tial planning, though it contains much inter- 
esting information on such matters as sub- 
urban transportation and play space. The 
rapidly increasing demand of industrial 
workers for garden space near their homes 
(of larger size than the average back yard, 
yet not miles away in a big city park) does 
not seem to be sufhciently provided for. 

The outstanding features of the plan are 
the completion of a diagonal street system, 
already existing in embryo, and the creation 
of one of the intersections of a commanding 
civic center, related by broad avenues to sub- 
sidiary centers of public activity, one of them 
the city’s acropolis of art and learning, an- 
other the pivot of its transportation. The 
development of a neglected water front, as in 
so many recent city plans, forms a further 
object of especial care. 

Mr. Crawford’s text, full of admirable 
maxims and of appropriate information from 
the corners of the earth, beautifully illus- 
trated, lifts this volume out of the general 
run of city planning reports. One need only 
add that in the excellence of its reproduc- 
tions and general appearance, it is as at- 
tractive as the famous Chicago report. 

Bruno LASKER. 


Tue Pray MovEeMENT AND Its SIGNIFICANCE 
By Henry S. Curtis. Macmillan Co. 345 
ay Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey, 

1.62. 

To learn what the playground and recrea- 
tion movement has already achieved and 
what are some of its principal avenues for 
further advance, you should read The Play 
Movement and Its Significance, by Henry S. 
Curtis, who is one of the leading men of 
vision in recreational lines and the author, 
now, of five of the principal books on play. 

The latest volume shows wisdom, insight, 
resourcefulness, a wide and patient study of 
American and European recreation, and a 
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genuine passion for making the life of all 
the people stronger and more beautiful. It 
is eminently a practical book from which 
people interested in schools, parks, municipal 
activities and social service will gain many 
helpful suggestions. 

One of Mr. Curtis’s principal suggestions 
is that play for children of school age should 
be adequately developed by the public 
schools. His analysis of park and municipal 
playgrounds for these children leads him to 
conclude that they are necessarily inadequate. 
The splendid pioneer achievements as well 
as the limitations of municipal playgrounds 
are analyzed in the interesting chapter de- 
scribing the South Park playgrounds of Chi- 
cago and the municipal systems of Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles and Oakland. This chap- 
ter includes a helpful discussion of field 
houses, social settlement features, the race 
problem and the need for play leaders. 

Through a very appreciative study of The 
Camp-Fire Girls and The Boy Scouts, Mr. 
Curtis emphasizes his feeling that the nat- 
ural instincts of child life and the present 
conditions of society should be so interpreted 
in our recreational activities that they will 
really fit people for the life of the day and 
enable them to live it in health, happiness 
and social good-will. 

This theme is resourcefully applied to 
feebleminded children and youths, to insane 
people and juvenile delinquents in hospitals, 
reformatories and other institutions. Mr. 
Curtis has been one of the first social engi- 
neers to urge the evident importance of giv- 
ing these shut-ins such appropriate activities 
as the recreation movement, better than any 
other, can provide. 

How to make a recreation survey; how 
equipment should be selected, purchased or 
constructed; convincing arguments as to the 
economy of playground developments and the 
increasing of property values which they ef- 
fect; helpful discussions of commercial 
recreation and of the activities which the 
public should take over in these lines; em- 
phasis upon the use of play and recreation 
in farming communities and homes; these 
and other timely subjects, all vital to the 
development of efficient Americans, are dis- 
cussed in this practical, inspiring book. 

CHARLES FREDERICK WELLER. 


THE PRISONER OF WAR IN GERMANY 


By Daniel J. McCarthy. Moffat, Yard & 
Co. 344 pp. Price $2; by mail of the 
«SURVEY $2.15. 


-At the beginning of the war several of 
the warring countries requested the United 
States to care for their citizens in hostile 
lands. The efficient work of the United 
States embassies in London, Petrograd, Berlin 
and other European capitals in inspecting 
prison camps has been known to but a lim- 
ited number of Americans because of the 
diplomatic problems involved. The State De- 
partment has therefore done a service to the 
country in permitting the publication of Dr. 
McCarthy’s book. 

He describes actual conditions among the 
million six hurtdred thousand military prison- 
ers and forty-five thousand interned civilians 
in Germany. The author confines himself to 
a great extent to the reports made by in- 
spectors or to camps which he has seen him- 
self. The reader feels that he is being given 
the facts and that they have not been influ- 
enced by personal bias. . 

Parts of the book are not pleasant reading, 
especially at a time when the cables tell us 
that our own countrymen are beginning to 
appear among this great throng of unhappy 
occupants of German prison camps. Dr. 
McCarthy brings out the fact that there is 
no typical German prison camp, but that each 
camp becomes what the commander of the 
camp desires. 
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White Dress Cotton 
Fabrics for 1918 


at WicCutcheon’s 


The demand for White Fabrics indicates their popu- 
larity for the coming season. 
conceivable weave and weight for Blouses, Dresses, and 


Separate Skirts, as follows: 


= 

= 

= Imported Dimities, 28 and 30 in. wide, 25c to 75 yard. 

= Imported Dotted Swiss, 30 and 40 in. wide, 75c to $1.50 yard. 

= Imported Batiste, 40 in. wide, $1.25 to 2.00 yard. 

= Imported Voiles, 40 to 45 in. wide, 50c to $1.50 yard. 

= Imported Piques, 36 in. wide, 50c to $1.25 yard. 

= Imported Madras, 32 in. wide, 35c to 75 yard. 

= Imported Eponge, 54 in. wide, $1.00 to 1.25 yard. 
Novelty Skirtings, 36 in. wide, 75c, 85, $1.00 to 1.75 yard. 
Novelty Voiles and Crepes, 36 to 45 in. wide, 50c to $2.50 yard. 
Poplin and Repp, 36 in. wide, 50c, 75 to $1.00 yard. 
Japanese Crepes, 30 in. wide, 40c to 75 yard. 

= 
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Also French Lawns, Batiste, Transparent Organdies, 
French Nainsook, Ecru Batiste, India and Persian Lawns, 


Sylva Lawns, English Nainsook, Long Cloths, French 
Percales, Handkerchief Linens, Linen Cambrics, and 


the heavier Linens in all the various weaves, widths, 
and qualities to meet all requirements. 


= Samples of any of the above materials, not bordered ma- 
= terials, will be sent on request. 
= price of material desired and purpose for which intended. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 
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A sympathetic German officer, such as the 
one at Friedsrichsfield, handicapped though 
he may be with poor equipment, may succeed 
in developing intense interest in the welfare 
of the prisoners on the part of everyone con- 
nected with the camp. On the other hand, at 
Minden and Wittenberg overcrowding, brutal 
treatment on the part of the guards, lack of 
wholesome food, and the herding together 
of prisoners with no regard to racial preju- 
dices, adds to the depression and discourage- 
ment which has overcome men accustomed 
to look forward to death but not to capture. 

Dr. McCarthy devotes some space to the 
horrors of the typhus camps of 1914-15, hor- 
rors which have been given publicity in this 
country. One finds it impossible to picture 
men trained as doctors deserting thousands 
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of fellow human beings and leaving them in 
indescribable filth without medicine, over- 
crowded, the sick carried out on the dining 
tables for which no method of disinfection 
was provided before using them again for 
food. 

Inspectors of prison camps, the author feels, 
should be trained physicians with a working 
knowledge of large social service problems, 
hygiene and hospital or camp inspection, with 
some knowledge of military form and pro- 
cedure and with sufficient assurance and tact 
to stand firmly for their rights in the inspec- 
tion and correction of evils wherever they 
exist—an ideal our government must try to 
attain if a similar problem should arise in 
the future. 

WALTER U. Pettit. 
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What Women Are Doing 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in what the Y. W. C. A. is doing 


for girls in and near munition plants ? 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in the Y. W. C. A. in devastated 


France or bewildered Russia ? 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in the work being done for girls 
taking the places left vacant by men? 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in the Y. W. C. A. work in hos- 


pitals and factories ? 


OF COURSE YOU ARE and will want to read THE ASSO- 
CIATION MONTHLY, the official magazine of the Na- 
tional Board of the Y. W. C. A. 


Send today for the April issue, the number telling about New 
Vocations for Women, with articles by Prof. Harry Ward on 
Rebuilding the World; by William Pierson Merrill on Your 
Lines of Communication in this War Time; and by Elizabeth 
Wilson on Needs for Trained Workers in the Y. W. C. A. 
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of the National Board 


[ue Economic CAUsEs OF WAR 


By Achille Loria. 188 pp. Chas. H. Kerr 
& Co. Price $1; by mail of the SuRvVEY 
$1.10. 


The author deals with the causes of war 
from both an economic and legal standpoint. 
He traces the rise of international law from 
its early beginnings and shows that trade 
first arose, not between individuals, but be- 
tween tribes, and necessitated rules regarding 
the rights of foreigners. Another set of 
economic causes are at work, however, which 
tend to break down international comity and 
produce war. 

What the author calls the “decline of the 
revenue” and the “decline of profits” leads 
to an effort to shut out foreign competition 
and to recoup the declining “revenue” at the 
expense of foreigners. The author asserts the 
gainers from protection and from war are 
the capitalist class, although he elsewhere 
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states that the big financiers are interested in 
keeping the peace. 

The book contends that all wars are purely 
results of economic causes and that the Span- 
ish war was merely the result of a decline 
in the profits of the American sugar manu- 
facturers. He emphasizes the point that the 
common people gain nothing by war and 
believes that if all nations had a republican 
form of government, controlled by the labor- 
ing classes, war would cease. 

This book was written before the outbreak 
of the present war, and the author thinks that 
the Hague convention and similar agree- 
ments, together with the increased expense 
and destructiveness of war, will result in 
diminishing and ultimately abolishing it. In 
Chapter II he says that the “revenue is a 
concomitant of the forced association of labor 
and develops in its progress a series of 
checks to the expansion of the productive 
forces.” Here one expects to encounter a 
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treatment of the law of diminishing returns, 
but the author nowhere succeeds in develop- 
ing the idea clearly. 

The author is doubtlessly right in saying 
that “at no period of history have states 
hesitated to tear up any international treaty 
that hampered their movements.” Still, in 
the last chapter he puts great faith in the 
Hague Tribunal and other international ar- 
rangements. 

It is not clear by what process democracy 
is to prevent the operation of the economic 
checks which the author says lead to lower 
productivity of labor. It is not certain that 
so-called working-men’s associations are op- 
posed to war. Karl Marx inveighed against 
wars between nations, but he was a most 
vigorous preacher of the class war. 

Altogether, the book, though not entirely 
convincing, is very suggestive. It is really 
stronger on the legal side than on the 
economic. 

RoGeER W. Basson. 


THE AMERICAN YEAR Book 

Edited by Francis G. Wickware. D. Apple- 

ton & Co. 822 pp. Price $3; by mail of 

the Survey $3.25. 

Practically every field of human endeavor 
is explored by this volume. It is a complete 
digest of national activities. Considerable 
space is given to the war; and foreign affairs 
and international relations are treated com- 
prehensively. The many activities which 
have grown out of the war, from the Red 
Cross organization to the wage disputes, are 
described. 

The editor has managed on the whole to 
keep clear of cranks, and, although there 
are many propagandists among the con- 
tributors, the limitations of a year book have 
fairly well kept them down to the solid earth. 


ENGLISH FoLK SONGS FROM THE SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIANS 


Collected by Olive Dame Campbell and 

Cecil J. Sharp. 341 pp. G. P. Putnam’s 

Sons. Price $3.50; by mail of the Survey 

$3.62. 

Somebody once asked William Sharp 
(Fiona Macleod), “How many poets are there 
now living in the British Isles?” The answer 
came swift and sure, “Between three and 
four thousand.” The questioner gasped in 
amazement, “Three or four thousand people 
upon whom the divine afflatus has even once 
descended?” “Yes,” replied the Celtic poet 
with a smile, “for that is the population of 
the Hebrides, where every islander is a poet.” 

That is the kind of unexpected answer 
the collectors of this book of folk songs would 
give us if we were to ask them to name the 
musical center of America. Disregarding 
the great millionaire cities—New York with 
all its music schools and concerts, Boston with 
its academies and orchestra, Chicago with its 
opera—Mrs. Campbell and Mr. Sharp are 
clearly convinced that the musical capital 
of the United States is somewhere in the 
southern Appalachians, and they offer this 
book of over’ one hundred songs and ballads 
collected from the folk of that region as 
abundant evidence that they are right. 

In his introductory pages Mr. Sharp tells 
some strange stories about this inaccessible 
land and its unknown people. There are, 
he says, between three and four million of 
these mountain folk scattered through a ter- 
ritory as large as France and possessing few 
roads—most of them little better than moun- 
tain tracks. Civilization as we know it has 
hardly touched these people. Time has for- 
gotten them. Very few can read or write 
but they are good talkers—speaking an old- 
fashioned English without an American ac- 
cent, and possessing, as Mr. Sharp well says, 
“that elemental wisdom, abundant knowledge 
and intuitive understanding which only those 
who live in constant touch with nature and 
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face to face with reality seem to be able to 
acquire.” 

Economically these mountaineers are inde- 
pendent, each family extracting from its hold- 
ing just what is needed to support life and 
no more. They have very little money, barter 
being the customary form of exchange. “They 
are immune,” says Mr. Sharp, “from that 
continuous grinding mental pressure due to 
the attempt to ‘make a living’ from which 
nearly all of us in the modern world suffer. 
Here no one is ‘on the make.’ Commercial 
competition and social rivalries are un- 
known.” And all this exists in the fourth 
year of the great war, and within a hundred 
miles of the White House in Washington! 

As to the beauty and interest of the songs 
and ballads here published for the first time 
there can be no two opinions. To quote Mr. 
Sharp again, and no one speaks with greater 
authority on this subject than he: “It is my 
sober belief that if a young composer were 
to master the contents of this book, study and 
assimilate each tune with its variants, he 
would acquire just the education that he 
needs, and one far better suited to his re- 
quirements than he would obtain from the 
ordinary conservatoire or college of music.” 

That Mr. Sharp, who has done so much for 
the preservation of the folk songs and folk 
dances of England, should now be carrying 
on his life’s work in this country, is a fact 
of first importance which future generations 
living in a kinder age than this will not fail 
to appreciate at its true value. The time 
will come, if there’s a God in heaven, when 
our children will turn from the shameful 
history of these times to read with gratitude 
and delight of the saving of these beautiful 
songs—these faint, sweet echoes of old, for- 
gotten, far-off things. And in those happier 
days our children will hear around them— 
in the streets and parks and fields, as well 
as in the concert halls and in their homes— 
the rich, new harmonies that will flow from 
these Appalachian wells of music undefiled. 

WALTER G. FULLER. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE RETIREMENT OF 
PuBLic EMPLOYEES : 

By Lewis Meriam. Published for the In- 

stitute for Government Research. 461 pp. 

Price $2.75; by mail of the Survey, $2.87. 

Most of us are familiar with the occa- 
sional American revolution which places in 
charge of a great social, public agency that 
rare citizen—a liberal who is an administra- 
tor. His appointment means, so we think, a 
progressive administrative program. 

A few months pass—let us assume, in the 
Department of Prisons—under the new dis- 
pensation, with little achieved beyond the re- 
education of the American public, due 
largely to inefficient personnel, not only in 
the lower subordinate places, but particularly 
in the higher administrative offices. Where 
the spoils system has flourished or an inef- 
fective civil service law makes it easy for 
persons to enter the service through privi- 
lege, z. ¢., the back door to the house of the 
government, the personnel invariably repre- 
sents mediocrity, if not corruption, due to 
several causes, but especially to the imme- 
‘diate evil of superannuation. 

Incapacitated prison guards hobble through 
their duties, “the old-time principal keeper” 
furnishes the course of action and code of 
conduct in the treatment of the problems of 
this particular penitentiary. 

In the absence of a scientific retirement 
system our “liberal” demonstrates that he is 
not free to act. He loses his detached “He- 
Man” attitude and maintains the personnel 
of the prison unchanged. 

That is why every person interested in 
social service work or the competent exercise 
‘of such functions by governmental agencies 
should be grateful to the Institute of Gov- 
ernment Research and Lewis Meriam for the 
present volume. 
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APPROACHES 


TO THE GREAT SETTLEMENT 
By EMILY GREENE BALCH 


WITH AN IMPORTANT INTRODUCTION BY 


NORMAN ANGELL 


AND A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS BEARING ON THE 
PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN APPROACHING A 
SETTLEMENT OF THE WAR 


“For the first time the average American has an oppor- 
tunity to read a complete statement about many peace 
activities that have been hitherto beclouded by bitter 
controversy. It is a rich feast. Indis- 
pensable not only to every student of international affairs, 
but to every citizen interested in securing a final settle- 
ment that will make for an enduring peace.” 
Pror. S. S. DuccAN, in last week’s Survey. 


At all bookstores or of the publisher, $1.50 net 
PUBLISHED FOR THE AMERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM BY 


B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, NEW YORK 
1918 LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


OF THE 


Consumers’ Leagues of New York State 
105 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BILLS AFFECTING THE LABOR OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 
I1.—TO BE APPROVED 


A.—Wagner Bill—Senate Introductory No. 93 1 ee bes 
Block Bill—Assembly Introductory No, 777 § MINIMUM WAGE BILL 
Creates a state minimum wage commission to consist of three members appointed by the governor, 

with the consent of the senate, for three-year terms, together with the Chairman of the State Industrial 

Commission ex officio, but without a vote. The commission may of its own motive or upon petition 

investigate wages of women and minors in any occupation. If after investigation, it believes the wages 

to be below a living wage, it may establish a wage board to consist of an equal number of representa- 
tives of employees and employers and one or more disinterested persons appointed by the commission 
to represent the public. The wage board is to recommend a minimum living wage. After hearing 
thereon the commission shall determine the living wage for such. 

Help make a living wage a living fact for the thousands of underpaid girls in this state. 
B.—Nicoll Bill—Senate Introductory No, 210 _ 

Meyer Bill—Assembly Introductory No. 910 5 TRANSPORTATION BILL 

This bill prohibits the employment of women under 21 years of age on street, surface, electric, 
subway or elevated railways; for women over 21 years of age, the bill limits employment te a 10 hour 

day, a six day week, and prohibits their working between 10 p. m. and 7 a. m. 

C.—Bewley Bill—Assembly Introductory No, 717—ELEVATOR SERVICE BILL 
This bill was introduced at the suggestion of the State Industrial Commission. It prohibits women 

under 21 years of age from operating an elevator in a business office, restaurant, hotel, apartment 

house, theatre, or other place of amusement; for women over 21 years of age, the bill limits employ- 
ment to 9 hours a day, 6 days a week, or 54 hours a week, and prohibits their employment between 

10 p. m. and 6 a. m. 

D.—Nicoll Bill—Senate Introductory No. 783 i ; = 
Meyer Bill—Assembly Introductory No, 911 MESSENGER SERVICE BILL 
This bill prohibits the employment of women employed as messengers under 21 years of age; for 

women over 21 years of age, it limits employment to 6 days a week, 9 hours a day, and prohibits their 

working between 10 p. m. and 7 a, m. 

Women are being employed in large numbers in transportation service, in the operation of elevators, 
and as messengers.—These industries must be made safe and healthful. 


II.—TO BE OPPOSED 


A.—Brown Bill—Senate Introductory No, 115—TO RELAX LABOR LAW 

This bill gives the Industrial Commission power to suspend at its discretion any er all provisions 
of the labor law relating to men, women and children. The bill is identical with the bill which passed 
the legislature last year, but was vetoed by Governor Whitman. 

Help to maintain industrial standards for our second line of defense. 


ACT IMMEDIATELY 


Write to your Senator and Assemblyman regarding these bills. Ask your elub and friends to 
write. If you do not know the names of your representatives, call up your Consumers’ League. 


As the result of an exhaustive study of the 
literature of the subject, the author points 
out the danger to the government, to the em- 
ploye and to the public, of retirement systems 
not based upon investigation of social and 
actuarial problems of paramount importance. 
The book does more than this. It discusses 
and summarizes the important arguments for 
and against alternative lines of legislative 
action. Mr. Meriam is a fair and judicial 
reporter of the facts in the laboratory of pen- 


sion experience with the additional quality 
that his pen gives life to an important but 
technical subject. 

One gets the impression that actuarial 
science has been accepted as an exact science, 
and that there is no longer excuse for the 
government to vote pensions which provide 
“Day given to a state hireling for treason to 
his country.” The principles underlying the 
existing pension systems are delightfully de- 
scribed as “a perfect illustration of the legis- 


COST OF LIVING AND 
THE WAR 


By W. Jett Lauck 


This volume of 200 pages is a summariza- 
tion and analysis of official and authorita- 
tive data bearing upon the cost of living 
with special reference to the families of 
wage-earners, Price $1.50 postpaid. 


WAGES AND THE WAR 
By H. S. Hanna and W. Jett Lauck 


The object of this volume of 350 pages 
has been to show the general trend in rates 
of compensation to the close of 1917. The 
wage data presented are usually in the 
form of hourly, daily, or piece-rates of pay, 
and sufficiently comprehensive to be repre- 
sentative of wage-conditions and wage- 
changes among American wage-earners. 
Price $2.00. 

The second edition of both of these 
volumes is now in press. Orders may be 
sent to 


The Bureau of Applied Economics 
710 Southern Building Washington, D. C. 


SECOND PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


Child Welfare 


MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 
December, 1918 


Societies, libraries, churches, workers and 
all interested in child welfare are urged to 
become rmembers of this Congress and 
thereby strengthen our relations with Latin 
America. Julia C. Lathrop, Chairman 
United States Committee. Send member- 
ship fee of five dollars to Edward N. Clop- 
per, Secretary, 105 East 22nd St., New 
York City. .This includes Proceedings. 


Courses including practical work 

in Family and Child Welfare, 

Community Organization, Play, 
Health, Penology, Industry 


UMMER SCHOOL 


for Teachers, Social Workers, etc. 
July 8—August 16 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
PHILANTHROPY  105E. 22 St. 


Bulletin ready April 1 


Modern Radicalism. 


Field Work with one of the Social Agencies in Chicago ! 
Visits of Inspection to the Important Institutions in or near Chicago. 


Special Course for Playground Workers 
Folk Dancing, Gymnastics, Games, Story-telling and other technical classes 


held at Hull-House. 
Sixteenth Year Opens October 1, 1918 
For information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


1918 SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 19—JULY 26 


General Course for Social Workers 


Five Credit Courses : (1) Principles of Case Work ; (2) Problems of Social 
Work in War Time; (3) The Law and the Courts in relation to Social 
Work ; (4) The Organization and Conduct of a Statistical Inquiry ; (5) 
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lative sins of the father visited upon the 
children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion.” 

In conclusion, the author declares in favor 
of the application of a retirement principle 
which will provide a system financially 
sound, will meet the needs of the service, and 
be just to the employes and to the public. 
Mr. Meriam believes, with considerable evi- 
dence to support his belief, that a scientific 
pension fund must be operated on a true 
actuarial reserve basis in preference to a 
cash disbursement plan. 

Even those who disagree with his opinion 
on the form of contributions to the fund 
cannot but admire his candor when he states: 

“With some misgivings and many reserva- 
tions, the writer is inclined to conclude that 
the partially contributory system is to be pre- 
ferred to the wholly contributory.” 

As a text book on the subject this work 
will be of real value to members of constitu- 
tional conventions, state and city legislative 
bodies and that increasingly larger group of 
students who will find a full history and 
record of the development of the retirement 
problem. GeorGE T. KEYEs. 


THE FIGHT FOR THE REPUBLIC IN CHINA 

By B. L. Putnam Weale. Dodd, Mead & 

Co. 485 pp. Price $3.50; by mail of the 

SuRVEY $3.75. 

This work is of a very different character 
from the other books that have made Putnam 
Weale so much respected as an authority 
on far eastern affairs. They professed 
merely to give the writer’s own impressions, 
and they were marked by a refreshing free- 
dom ‘of utterance; this work is described as 
semi-official and is of the nature of special 
pleading, seeking to prove that, though Yuan 
Shih-kai was a scoundrel, the republic of 
China since his death has been a very marked 
success with brilliant prospects for the future. 
Likewise that Japan has been and still is 
pursuing a course of action not wholly dis- 
similar from that which has earned for Ger- 
many the emphatic reprobation of mankind. 
At the same time Mr. Weale is by no means 
intemperate in his criticisms of his own coun- 
try’s far eastern ally. 

Mr. Weale’s former works profess merely 
to assist in helping us to understand the 
problems of eastern Asia—and to that end 
they make a splendid contribution—but in 
its very first sentence we learn that “This 
volume tells everything that the student or 
the casual reader needs to know about the 
Chinese question.” In spite of this rather 
~unfortunate claim it is certain that the pres- 
ent work has a very special value; it is 
interestingly written; it presents us with 
many documents of real importance, several 
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of them never printed before. The book mu 
have a permanent place on shelves devot 
to the Far East. 

The case against Japan which the wor 
sets forth is based chiefly on certain mysteri 
ous documents alleged to contain the pr 
gram of the Black Dragon Society of Japa 
which some kind friend who preferred to re 
main anonymous mailed to the author. Thu 
any conclusions based upon them can hard] 
claim infallibility, though the papers 
question do bear certain internal mark 
of genuineness, particularly in .the light o 
the now famous Twenty-one Demands, 

As to the Chinese republic and its sta 
bility, it cannot be pretended that Mr. Weal 
is particularly convincing. The chief fact 
that stand out on a perusal of his carefu 
and, it must be added, very candid descrip 
tion of present-day conditions are: (1) Tha 
the republic has not up to the presen 
changed anything very much except names 
so far as the actual administration of th 
country is concerned; (2) That the corrup 
tion and inefficiency of the empire have no’ 
been eliminated or seriously reduced, bu 
rather made worse than before; (3) That 
whereas the ancient constitution vested all 
authority in civil rulers, the republic has 
given all real power to soldiers. 

The attacks on Dr. Goodnow, who before 
being called to the presidency of the Johns 
Hopkins University was legal adviser to the 
republic of China, are particularly unfor- 
tunate. Of course it does not very much mat- 
ter what the government of China is called. 
The really important thing is that in set- 
ting her house in order to meet the condi- 
tions of this hour she should take every pos- 
sible advantage of that magnificent old 
theory of the state that lasted for four or 
five millenniums, that gave culture and peace 
and ordered rule to every land from burn- 
ing Siam to the frozen Amur, from the bare 
rocks of far Central Asia to the beautiful 
islands of Japan. 

Tan C. HANNAH. 


The price of THE APPROACHES TO THE 
GREAT SETTLEMENT, by Emily Greene Balch, 
which was incorrectly given in the Survey last 
week, is $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.62. 


J. W. MAGRUDER has resigned as secre- 
tary of the Baltimore Federated Charities to 
join the central staff, in New York city, 
of the war camp community service of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America. 


ST. PAUL’S Central Council of Welfare 
Agencies has organized, with O. M. Sullivan, 
chief statistician of the Minnesota State De- 
partment of Labor and Industries, as execu- 
tive secretary. 


ACCEPTANCE of free sample textbooks 
by teachers and officials from publishers 
is to be punished with removal from office 
under a recent enactment of the California 
legislature. 


THE American Red Cross and the Extension 
Division of Indiana University will hold in 
Indianapolis, beginning April 2, the second 
of a series of institutes of home service. The 
first institute resulted in the certification of 
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French and Belgian Protestant Organizations 


Unite in Appeal to Christian America 


N all the devastated regions 
of France there are Protestant 
Communities. Their sufferings 

are great. Their churches are 

destroyed. Their pastors are in the 
army or held as hostages. They have 
undergone bombardment and pillage 
and lived in caves of the earth. Their 
houses are destroyed, their gardens 
ravaged and their trees cut down. 

At the breaking out of the war, 
there were over a thousand places 
of worship. Some of the losses sus- 
tained are shown in such figures as 
the following: Ministers and divinity 

students killed to Sept. 1, 1917, 58; 

ministers’ sons killed, 102; damage to 


church buildings, one million dollars. 


There is another entente than that 
We are bound to 
France and Belgium by spiritual ties. 


of military forces. 


Their sacrifices have been in our be- 
Should 


not their sufferings become the bur- 


half, and are our heritage. 


dens of our hearts? 

The Huguenot churches have been 
in a.large measure the soul of 
France. Christianity throughout the 
world owes them a debt which it can 
never repay, and which has been 
accumulating interest for centuries. 
But French Protestantism has a pres- 
ent and a future as well as a noble 
past. It weighs more than it counts. 

A message from over there tells us 
that the work undertaken for sus- 
taining these churches, building tem- 


porary places of worship, taking 
care of missionaries and deaconesses, 
looking after thousands of Protestant 
refugees, housing and feeding them, 
calls at once for $2,000,000. This 
amount should be followed by an- 
other two million, in order that they 
may proceed effectively with their 
ultimate work of rehabilitation and 
reconstruction. 

If our churches and Christian peo- 
ple want to do something effective, 
looking toward the reconstruction 
of Europe, they need not wait. 
They can do it now by maintain- 
ing these spiritual forces in France 
and in her dependent sister, Bel- 
gium, during this time of their awful 


disaster. 


Protestant Union in France and Belgium Cooperates with United 
American Religious Agencies working in France through 


constituted by 


United Committee on Christian Service for Relief in France and Belgium 


The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


Represented on the United Com- 
mittee are the following French and 
Belgian organizations: 


Federation Protestante de France. 

Comite Protestant Francais. 

Comite Protestant d’Entr’ Aide. 

Union Nationale des Eglises Reformees Evan- 
geliques. 

Union Nationale des Eglises Reformees. 

Eglise Evangelique Lutherienne de France. 

Union des Eglises Evangeliques Libres. 

Eglise Evangelique Methodiste. 

Union des Eglises Baptistes. 

raiaeee Francaise Eglise Methodiste Episco- 
pale. 

Societe Centrale Evangelique. 

Eglise Chretienne Missionnaire Belge. 

Mission Populaire Evangelique (McAll). 


Such cooperation as- 
sures efficiency and of- 
fers unique opportunity 
to the people of America 
for the relief of suffer- 
ing humanity, for giv- 
ing increased power to 
spiritual factors in the 
reconstruction of France 
and Belgium, and for 
influencing the future of 
Protestantism. 


Cooperating with the Committee 
are the following American organi- 
zations working in France: 

American McAll Association. 

American Huguenot Committee. 

American Baptist Foreign Mission Society. ; 

Methodist Episcopal Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

The purpose of the Committee is: 
1. To conserve and develop the Evangelical 

Churches and Missions in France and Belgium. 
2. To further the interchange of thought and life 

between the religious forces of these three 

nations. 
3. To render moral and financial support to the 

Evangelical Institutions and to the people of 

France and Belgium. 


Fal 


What can you do to help this work? Please send your check at once to Alfred R. Kimball, Treasurer, Room 605, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City. 


UNITED COMMITTEE ON CHRISTIAN SERVICE FOR RELIEF 
IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, 


Chairman. 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York City 


EDDISON MOSIMAN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


A pamphlet with further interesting information will be sent upon request 
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fifteen workers, most of whom are now or- 
ganizing home service in their own com- 
munities. 


DIVISION over the civilian relief work in 
France done by Anne Morgan under the 
American Fund for French Wounded has 
led to a split in the organization. The work 
done for French soldiers will be continued 
under the old name. A new organization, 
the American Committee on Devastated 
France, into which Colonel Roosevelt and 
other prominent members have followed Miss 
Morgan, will work among civilian families 
in the army zone. 


GO TO BED an hour earlier on March 30 
or you will miss an hour’s sleep. Congress 
has passed the House version of the daylight- 
saving bill under which the clock will be 
put forward by one hour at 2 A. M. on the 
last Sunday of March and stay so until the 
last Sunday in October. All time-tables 


and appointments stand as they are writ- 


ten; only the clocks are moved. 


BEST sellers must look to their laurels. This 
Side the Trenches, a booklet on the Home 
Service of the Red Cross, starts off with 
800,000 copies on its first edition and is 
already reprinting. It is given away, to be 
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sure, but each copy will go to an interested 
person—a member of one of the innumerable 
young people’s societies of the Protestant 
churches, which are using it in their study 
classes. The author is Karl de Schweinitz, 
who has here made the motive and a bit of 
the technique of family case-worker under- 
standable to beginners; and is printed in 
the very best style of Douglas McMurtrie, 
whose typographical miniatures, such as this, 
are of the sort to invite the most indifferent 
reader. 


THE New York State Association of Mag- 
istrates, at its recent annual meeting, adopted 
resolutions urging the following: Passage 
by the legislature of an amendment to the 
constitution providing for full equity juris- 
diction in children’s courts and courts of 
domestic relations; an amendment allowing 
persons who plead guilty to waive indict- 
ment and haye an immediate trial in the 
higher court; legislation allowing inferior 
criminal courts to commit persons alleged to 
be feebleminded to institutions where they 
can be observed, and granting the institu- 
tions power to apply to the higher courts 
for final commitment ; a state-wide system 
of examining clinics for the feebleminded; 
adequate appropriations for enlarging insti- 
tutions for juvenile delinquents and the 
feebleminded, both male and female. 


The Great New 


American Industry 


1915 215,602 
1916 HBBEB 520,847 


1917 EE 901,223 


3,000,000 


(estimated) 


Showing increase in gross tonnage 


constructed 


In two years, ship-building 


and the shipping trade have 
the 
American industry. 


does the prosperity. of our 
foreign commerce depend on 
shipipng, but also the growth 
of our domestic commerce. 


come to be foremost 


Not only 


in U. 


S. Shipyards 


To be well-posted, nautical 
men, and alert business men, 
as well, must keep in touch 
with ship building, and ship- 
ping news, and the progress 
of marine architecture, navi- 
gation questions, port devel- 
opment, and the improvement 
of inland waterways. 


The Nautical Gazette 


Founded 1871 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Send a dollar bill with 


coupon, and we shall send The Nautical 


Gazette for six months. 


$3.00 a year; 


subscription, 
cents a copy. 


Regular 
10 
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RURAL child and city child are ab 
equally well off in the matter of hea 
according to the February Child Labor B 
letin, published by the National Child Lat 
Committee. In an article on The Draft as 
Test of the Nation’s Physical Stami 
Edward N. Clopper shows that the per ¢ 
of men rejected for physical reasons 
exactly the same (26.6) for rural and urb; 
districts. Recent studies of rural schoc 
children have tended to prove that the cou 
try child is not as healthy and robust 
the city child, due largely to the fact th 
more measures have been taken by the citi 
for the preservation of children’s healt 
The draft figures indicate, says Mr. Cloppy 
that the country boy is still holding his oy 
but that he has no margin and that un 
the rural districts follow the example of tl 
cities in taking care of their children th 
cities will soon out-distance them. 


THE death of Celia Parker Woolley 
moves a distinctive figure from Chicago 
elder generation of social workers. Afte 
years of service as a Unitarian minister ani 
as a writer, Mrs. Woolley late in life 
dertook the formidable task of establishin; 
the Frederick Douglass Center at the hear 
of Chicago’s “black belt” of populatior 
There she and her husband took up thei 
residence and personally conducted the set 
tlement work, with the cooperation of thi 
more progressive Negro people of the city 
Almost single-handed and alone, howeve: 
Mrs. Woolley assumed the responsibili e 
for the support and supervision of desper 
ately needed ministries. She won the hom 
age of the race to which she gave her ver} 
life. It is widely hoped that her life worl 
will be carried on by others, perhaps by thi 
Chicago League on Urban _ Conditions 
Among Negroes, which has offices at the 
Frederick Douglass Center. : 


CHICAGO has been solicitous to secure 4 
worthy successor to Joel DuBois Hunter as 
chief probation ofhcer of her Juvenile Court 
Prior to his coming, the attempt to make the 
appointment a partisan perquisite was foiled 
Although the state Supreme Court had de- 
cided that it was under the jurisdiction of 
the judges of the Circuit Court and not 
within the classified list of the civil service 
law, the circuit bench immediately estab- 
lished a merit system of appointments of its 
own. Its first result was the appointment of 
Mr. Hunter. The examination for the eli- 
gible list from which his successor was to 
be appointed attracted the applications of 
several capable persons. At the head of 
the list was Wilfred S. Reynolds, superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society. He declined the appointment 
because the conditions of his acceptance 
which were supported by Juvenile Court 
Judge Arnold, were not met by the Board 
of County Commissioners. Joseph L. Moss, 
the associate and assistant of Mr. Hunter, 
stood second, on the list and has accepted tht 
promotion. His successful administration of 
the details of that office for five years an 
his good relationships with the staff and th 
probation officers give him a thorough 
perience for his higher function. He is 
graduate of Northwestern University and 
of the Chicago School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy, and has had long and close con- 
nection with the neighborhood work of 
settlement. It is hop 
that the issue between the Juvenile Cour 
and the county commissioners raised by Mr. 
Reynolds’ declination will eventually lead t 
the increased appropriations and the bette 
adjustment demanded by the extraordinary 
exactions and increasing volume of thé 
court’s work, j 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 


Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “‘Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 

7419 St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 
‘| BOY for office work. 16 years, $7. Ad- 
iress 2744 Survey. 


"| WANTED—Experienced Jewish Worker 

-\s Executive for work with delinquent girls 
1 large city. Adequate salary. Address 
745 SuRVEY. 


-| GENERAL Hospital in Massachusetts 
rishes Trained Worker for Social Service 

“Department. To be considered, applicant 
aust also be a graduate nurse. Apply 
*. M. V., care SURVEY. 


WANTED—An intelligent Jewish young 
‘oman with college or high school educa- 
‘jion to supervise girls in an orphanage. 

Salary $40 per month and maintenance. 
‘Home FoR JEWISH CHILDREN, Canterbury 
street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—Matron for a Jewish Con- 
‘alescent Home and Jewish Foster Home. 
\pply 731 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, 
Dhio. 


WANTED—Male salesmen to represent 


»ducational institute on proposition of un- 
" mpeachable merit to business men in Man- 
hattan. No books. Liberal commission and 
(irawing account. Address 2747 Survey. 


i SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT child-caring insti- 
‘tution desires change. Six years’ experi- 
‘ence. Age 33. Married. Address 2724 
SURVEY. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent 
of institution or hospital by graduate nurse 
vith executive ability and wide experience 
in social service work in large city. Ad- 
dress E. W. M., Box 500, Devon, Pa. 


WOMAN of experience and ability in’ 


‘eaching sewing and dressmaking, and in 
purchasing food, clothing, household sup- 
plies for institution, seeks non-resident 
position Greater New York or suburbs 
Address 2746 SurRvEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


| ENGLISH-ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
}A phrase book for social workers, teachers, physicians and 
nurses. Heavy cover paper. Postpaid 75 cents. 
“Supplement, 25 cents a copy. Remit by check or money 
Jorder; payable to 

EDITH WALLER (Morristown, New Jersey) 


FRENCH LADY, college graduate, would 
take few pupils, rapid method, for limited 
‘time; conversation, sociable; my studio or 
your residence. Plaza 3459. 


WHEATLESS-MEATLESS MEALS 


44 menus, 124 recipes, directions, food values, substitutes, timery suggestions, ete. 
06. or FREE for two names interested in Domestic Science. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, III. 


HAVE you a copy of Charities and the 

ommons for October 28, 1905? In order to 
complete Volume XV for our library we 
need this one issue. Please send it to the 
Survey, 112 East 19 Street, New York. 


Physicians’ 


Calendar of Conferences 


APRIL MEETINGS 


Items for the next calendar should reach the 
Survey before April Io. 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
SraTes oF America. Chicago, April 10-12. 
Sec’y, Elliot H. Goodwin, Riggs bldg., 

Washington, D. C. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, NEW JERSEY STATE 
CONFERENCE OF. Newark, April 21-23. 
Sec’y, Ernest D. Easton, 45 Clinton street, 
Newark. 

PHysICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
Philadelphia, April 10-13. Sec’y, Dr. J. H. 
B. McCurdy, 93 Westford avenue, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

POLITICAL AND SocIAL SCIENCE, AMERICAN 
AcaADEMY oF. Philadelphia, April 26-27. 
Sec’y, J. P. Lichtenberger, American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

SoctaL AGENCIES, CALIFORNIA, STATE CONFER- 
ENCE OF. Santa Barbara, April 16-19. 
Sec’y, J. C. Astredo, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CoNGREss.  Bir- 
mingham, Ala., April 14-17. Sec’y, J. E. 
McCulloch, 609 McLachlen bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

LATER MEETINGS 


INTERNATIONAL 


KINDERGARTEN UNION, INTERNATIONAL. Chi- 
cago, June 25-28. Sec’y, May Murray, 
Springfield, Mass. 


NATIONAL 


Boys’ Work CONFERENCE. Under the aus- 
pices of Boys’ Club Federation. Philadel- 
phia, May 21-23. Sec’y, C. J. Atkinson, 1 
Madison avenue, New York city. 

COMMUNITY CENTER ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 
Pittsburgh, first week in July. Sec’y, Ed- 
ward L. Burchard, 617 C street, Washing- 
tony DG; 

FirE Protection ASsoOcIATION, NATIONAL. 
Chicago, May 7-9. Sec’y, Franklin H. 
Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston. 

JEWIsH CHARITIES, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 12-15. Sec’y, L. H. 
Levin, 411 W. Fayette street, Baltimore. 


Museums, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF. Spring- 
field, Mass., May 20-22. Sec’y, H. L. Mad- 
ison, Park Museum, Providence, R. I. 

Nursgs’ AssocIATION, AMERICAN, Cleveland, 
May 7-11. Sec’y, Katharine de Witt, 45 
South Union street, Rochester, N. Y. 

NursING EDUCATION, NATIONAL LEAGUE OF. 
Cleveland, May 6-11. Sec’y, E. J. Taylor, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 

PROBATION AssOcIATION, NATIONAL. Kansas 
City, May 15-22. Sec’y, Charles L. Chute, 
State Probation Commission, Albany, N. Y. 


Pusiic HEALTH NurRsING, NATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATION FoR. Cleveland, May 6-11. Sec’y, 
Ella Phillips Crandall, 156 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. 

SoctiaL Work, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. 
Kansas City, Mo., May 15-22, 1918. Sec’y 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, Chicago. 

TUBERCULOSIS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
STUDY AND PREVENTION OF. Boston, June 
6-8. Ass’t Sec’y, Philip P. Jacobs, 105 East 
22 street, New York city. 

Women’s CLuss, GENERAL FEDERATION OF. 
Hot Springs, Ark., April 30-May 8. Sec’y, 
Elizabeth H. Everett, Highland Park, III. 


STATE AND LOCAL 


CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS, TENNESSEE STATE 
CONFERENCE, Memphis, May 5-7. Sec’y, 
Mary Russell, Associated Charities, Mem- 
phis. 
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PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag- 
azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June) ; $3; official organ for the Amer- 
ican Physical Education Association. Original 
articles of scientific and practical value, news 
notes, bibliographies and book reviews. Amer- 
ican Physical bdgcation Association, 93 West- 
ford Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus- 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual; 35c. pustpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
lean: General and special bibliographies; full 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; quarterly; $1 a year; na- 


tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York. 


Scientific Temperance Journal; quarterly; 64 pages; 
$1 per year; a magazine for serious students of 
alcohol question; practical articles; educational 
methods; world temperance progress notes; re- 
views. Free to members. Scientific Temper- 
ance Federation, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad; 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Work With Boys; 10 times a year; $1.50. How to 
reach the working boy and his younger brother 
through boys’ clubs, ete. William McCormick, 
publisher, Reading, Pa, 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions, 
copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers, 


CoysumeErs’ Co-operation Durinc THE War. Al- 
bert Sonnichsen. 5 cents. Co-operative League 
of America, 2 West 13 St., New York. 

THE FretisH1sM oF Liperty. An essay on social 
evolution by Harry Waton. Published by Marx 
Institute, 201 W. 142 St., New York. Price 
50 cents. 

Grrts anD Kuaxt. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


Herring Hoover. A Business Man’s Synopsis of 
Food Values, Food Combinations and Simplified 
Dietetics. Free on request from Richard Mayer, 
200 Summer St., Boston. 

IMMIGRATION LITERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. 

MakinG THE Boss Erricrent. 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


You SHourp Know Axsour Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 78 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston. 


The Beginnings of 


COMING MEETINGS 


(Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 

AMERICAN PuysitcaL Epucation ASSOCIATION. 
Annual convention Philadelphia, April 10-13. 
A preconvention schedule of visitation of schools 
and colleges has been arranged for April 8, 9 
and 10, 93 Westford Ayve., Springfield, Mass. 

CHARITIES AND CorRECTION, NEW JERSEY STATE 
CoNFERENCE oF. Newark. April 21-23. Sec’y, 
Ernest D. Easton, 45 Clinton street, Newark. 


CHARITIES AND CorRRECTIONS, TENNESSEE STATE 
ConFERENCE. Memphis, May 12, 13, 14. Sec’y, 
Mary Russell, Associated Charities, Memphis. 

Pustic HeattH Nursinc, NationaAL ORGANIZA- 
TION FOR. Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, May 
6-11. Sec’y, Ella Phillips Crandall, 156 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 


each additional line. 
three months. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Survey 


Boa ASSOCIATES 
ve - Inc. 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding ofhcer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies? 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. {They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deayor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held garly in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
SurvEY was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
. mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT INDEX by full 
aoame and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
No contracts for less than 
Additional charge of $1 for each 


change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, APE. 

Animals, Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
girth Registration, Aasrim. 

Blindness, Ncps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 


questions answered ~ | 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Charters, Spo. 
CHILD WELFARE 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Nat) Child Welf Asen j Z 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 
Child Labor, Nctc, Aaspim, Ncsw, PRaa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS : 
Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 


Commission Government, Szo. 
Community Organization, A1ss. 
Conservation, CcHt. 

fof vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niuww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Ca. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw 
Cost of Living, Cua. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywca. 


Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 

Crime. Sa : ‘ 

Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Disabled 
Men. 

Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Humane Education Soc. 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Amer. Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl Board of the Ywea. 
Public Ownership League of Amer. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 
Efficiency Work. Bwr. 
Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 
Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 
Feeblemindedness, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS . 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
Nesw, Newa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aa, 
Home Economics, AHRA. 
Home Work, Netec. 
Hospitals, Naspt. 
Humane Education, Anes, 
Hygiene and Physica] Education, Ywcea, Apra. 


IMMIGRATION 
Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 
International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 
Industrial Education, Rcrcpm. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates. Ind. Dept. 
Ncsw, Newa, Niws. 

Insanity, Ncmu. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Woman’s Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Nctc. 

Legislative Reform, Apr. 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 

Ref. Library Women in Industry, Warv. 
Mental Hygiene, Crru, Nema. 
Military Relief, Arc. 


Mountain Whites, Rsr. 

Municipal Government, Apri, Nrs. 
National Service, Arss. 

Negro Training, Hr, Ti. 
Neighborhood ork, Nrs. 
Nursing, Apna, Arc, Nopun, 
Open Air Schools, Naspt. 


PEACE 

National Woman’s Peace Party, ArL. 
Peonage, Naacr. : 
Playgrounds, 
Physical Training, Praa. 
Protection Women Workers, Nrtas. 
Public Health, Norun. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Er, AIL. 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., South. Highland Biv. 
Tuskegee Institute. 

Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 
Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Nsywca, APEA. 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sale Fdn., Div. of Rem. Leans, Mcva 
WEIU. 
Sanatoria, Naspt. 
Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Nuww, ArL. 


SETTLEMENTS 
Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 


Schools, Anga, Hi, Tx. 
Short Ballot, Sso. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. ; 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca 
Porta. 


SOCIAL WORK 
Natl. Conference of Social Work. 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa. 


Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID 
National Travelers Aid Seciety. 
Cyw. 
Tuberculosis, Naspt. 
Vocational Education, Nctc, Rsz, Wav. 
Unemployment, AaLL. 


WAR RELIEF 


Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of Ywea 
ReicpM. 


WOMEN 
Amer. Home Economica Assn. 
Natl. Board of the Y. W.C. A 
Natl Consumere’ J.eague 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Unions. 


Working Girla, Cyw, Nrtas, Niww. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS. 
LATION—Jobn B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 
New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main 
taining lahor standarda: workmen’s compensation! 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. 


AMERICAN ASSOC. FOR STUDY AND PRE 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 
B. Knipp, exec. rat 1211 Cathedral St., Balti- 
more. Literature. xhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations. 


AMERICAN HOME FCONOMIC® ASSOCIATIO 

—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and communi 
Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIE 
—Founded by Geo. T. Angell. To promote kindne 
to animals through schools, press, and societies for 
young and old. Organ, Our Dumb Animals. Free 
literature. 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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| RICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER- 
CE—Founded by, Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, 
Yew York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters 
}{ community organization and progress. Mem- 
jers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by 
jorrespondence about given conditions or particu- 
jar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new 
indertakings the combined results and lessons of 
he best productive achievement. Seeks to bring 
bout better cooperation among specialized national 
|rganizations, toward securing the more compre- 
,ensive local application of their types of service. 


RICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 

. Utley, exec. sec’y; 78 E. Washington St., Chi- 
‘ago. Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, training 
ibrarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
‘ations on request. 


AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
POIATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 

all, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
acting sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
Object to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
Snterest in physical education. Annual member- 
ship fee $3.00 includes magazine. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA. 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 

Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
nd fundamental reform in electing representatives 
iterature free. Membership $1. 


[ERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
Yexec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
/ eatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


JANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
7 treas., 10 Tremont St, Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
jown consent. 


SBUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
» Broadway, New York. Has a department of field 
* work to make surveys of governments and institu- 
tions anywhere at cost. Efficiency systems in- 
. jbished. Twelve years’ experience. Estimates fur- 
| nishe 


lOOPERATIVE sora OF AMERICA—Scott 
7H. Perky, cer 13 St., New York. 
» To spread icaowr ice develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
| consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
poss monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 


IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
| WOMEN (NATION AL)—Headquarters, 242 East 
| Bacay New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets oe at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. as international] system of safeguarding. 
onducts Naticnal Americanization program. 
| 
| EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
| Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. j: o: 
| Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
| heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
aibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen’] sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


Commission on the Church and Social Service; 
Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Rev. 
Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
office sec’y. 


j Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


Commission ou Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 


Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, prin- 
cipal-elect; G. P. Phenix, vice- prin. ; ; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; Scoville, sec’ y; "Hampton, Va. 
“Hampton is a war measure” (H. B. Frissell). 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


WG ee CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION —J. C. Bills, Jr. managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
Moorfield Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Dr. J. E. Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard; dir. of pub. and research, Dr. W. E. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden ohnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 


Charles J. Hatfeld, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 


tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; 


open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, 


educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sa., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gurdon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economic Problema, Mrs 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Cooper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams, M.D. 


Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burne 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
Prof. George H. Mea 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Boo 
ton. Develops broad . forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state. and na 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison Ave., 
New York. To mobilize and train the volunteer 
woman power of the country for specific emer- 
gency service; supplemental to the Red Cross; co- 
operating with government agencies. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Jean Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 


Evening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. Magazine, The Club Worker, 
monthly, 30 cents a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH NURSING — Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. Dong 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: ‘o stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E, 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers. Social organizations supplied with 
trained workers. Membership composed of experi- 
enced social workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 ‘Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY—Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist aJl American women 
in sspaat the nations to respect the sacredness 
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of human life and to abolish war. 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 


Clark St. (room ove Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION AS8’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
—Organized to secure the public ownership and 
operation of railroads and other public utili- 
ties and natural resources. Inquiries solicited. 
Address Albert M. Todd, pres., pWestory Building, 
14th and F Sts., Washington, D 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMutrtrie, dir., 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Makes studies of re-education 
for disabled soldiers and industrial cripples. Pub- 
lishes reports on reconstruction work at home and 
abroad, and carries on propaganda to inculcate 
a sound attitude on the part of the public toward 
the physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im. 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir., 130 E 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southers 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov't. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, 
Forest,- pres.; Arthur P, Kellogg, aec’y; publishers 
of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
1 Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
ppecaery iene A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 
M.D., Gertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker, 
112 East 19 St., New York. 


INC.—Robert W. de 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race ‘prob. 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION—Miss Helen N. Henry, exec. sec’y, 264 
Boylston St., Boston. Information sepaetng 
women’s work, vocational opportunities, social wel- 
fare legislation Mass.; practical training in institu- 
tional management through industrial departments, 
Reading lists on women’s vocations. 


A Square Deal for the 
Crippled Soldier 


When the crippled soldier returns from the front, the 
government will provide for him, in addition to medical 
| care, special training for self-support. 
| But whether this will really put him back on his fo segs 
| on what the public does to help or hinder. 

In the past, the attitude of the public has been a greater 
handicap to the cripple than his physical disability. People 
have assumed him to be helpless. Too often, they have per- 
suaded him to become so. 
| For the disabled soldier there has been “hero-worship;” 
| for the civilian cripple there has been a futile kind of sympathy. 
Both do the cripple more harm than good. 

All the cripple needs is the kind of job he is fitted for, and 
perhaps a little training in preparation for it.. There are hun- 
dreds of seriously crippled men now holding down jobs of im- 
portance. Other cripples can do likewise, if given the chance. 

Idleness is the calamity too hard to be borne. Your service 
to the crippled man, therefore, is to find for him a good busy 
job, and encourage him to tackle it. 

Demand of the cripple that he get back in the work of the 
world, and you will find him only too ready to do so. 

For the cripple who is occupied is, in truth, no longer 
handicapped. 


Can the crippled Sain the industrial cripple as well— 
count on you as a true and sensible friend? 


Rep Cross INstrrurr ror CRIPPLED AND DisaBLED MEN 
311 Fourth Avenue New York City 


To those interested in the tuture of our cripp led soldiers the Institute will gladly send, 
upon request, booklets describing what is being done in the rehabilitation of disabled 
men. The cost of this advertisement is met by a special gift. 
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